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Printed in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


ROLE OF 


OUR PEOPLE'S 
GOVERNMENT 


AY their liberation on August 15, 1945 
by the Soviet Army from the Japanese 
colonial rule, the Korean people liquidated the 
cclonial ruling apparatus and embarked on 
establishing a genuine people’s power in the 
decisively favourable condition of the Soviet 
Army being stationed in the area north of 
the 38th parallel. 

In February 1946, the North Korean Pro- 
visional People’s Committee was founded 
with Kim I] Sung as its head, and in Febru- 
ary 1947 ‘the North Korean People’s Com- 
mittee was formed. 

But the situation was different in the area 
south of the 38th parallel where the U.S. 
army was stationed. 

The U.S. army forcibly dissolved the peo- 
ple’s committees established in all parts of 
South Korea at the initiative of the people, 
set up the military government and proceeded 
to institute a puppet, reactionary government. 

Despite nation-wide opposition, the U.S. 
imperialists conducted at the point of the 
bayonet anti-popular separate elections in 
South Korea in May 1948 and formed their 
puppet regime. 

In the light of such grave political situa- 
tion, the entire people both in the North and 
South who were supporting the North Ko- 
rean People’s Committee had to take mea- 
sures for preventing the split of the nation 
They declared the South Korean puppet 
regime null and void, conducted in August 
1948 the democratic general elections throu- 
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industrialist, 


ghout North and South Korea, and founded 
a government exercising jurisdiction over 
the whole country. 


CLASS COMPOSITION 


The Korean people are fighting to unify 
peacefully the country divided into two paris 
by the U.S. imperialists and build a democra- 
tic independent state, mighty and _ pro- 
sperous. 

The Korean people have built in ‘the nor- 
thern part of the Republic a democratic base, 
a material foundation for the peaceful unifi- 
cation of the country and the building of a 
democratic independent state, and are work- 
ing heart and soul to complete socialist 
construction for the further consolidation of 
the democratic base. 

For the accomplishment of these lofty 
revolutionary tasks, the Korean people have 
firmly taken state power in their own hands. 
That the state power is in the hands of the 
people is clearly shown by the class compo- 
sition of our people’s power. 

Our people’s power is participated in by 
the broad masses of the people. In the 
northern part of the Republic the masses of 
the people are made up of the working peo- 
ple—workers, farmers (now agricultural co- 
operative members), and the working intel- 
lectuals, There is no longer any capiltalist, 
landlord, middle and small trader and 
Or private peasant in the nor- 
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thern part of the Republic where the socialist 
relations of production hold full sway. The 
people are all socialist working men and 
women, 

In the southern part of the Republic, the 
masses of the people are made up of workers, 
peasants and all other paltriotic forces that 
oppose U.S. imperialism. 

With the anti-American, anti-Syngman 
Rhee sentiments mounting with each pass- 
ing day, the patriotic forces are steadily 
growing in the southern part of the Republic. 
Middle and small traders and industrialists 
and even some of the national capitalists are 
coming over to the side of the masses of the 
people. 

These broad masses of the people are as- 
sociated with the United Democratic Father- 
land Front which constitutes the foundation 
of our people’s power. This is the striking 
manifestation of the mass character of our 
people’s power. 

Our working class is the leading class 
arrong the classes that make up the people’s 
power. For our working class is, from its 
status as proletariat and due to the fact 
that it has taken over the brilliant revolution- 
ary tradition established in the ’30s by the 
Korean Communists headed by Comrade 
Kim I] Sung, the most revolutionary, the 
wisest and the most thorough-going in the 
socialist transformation of the exploiters’ 
society. 

The Korean working class has the Workers’ 
Party of Korea as its political leader. 

Among the working people—workers, 
peasants and intellectuals—the advanced 
members who actively champion the inter- 
ests of the working masses are admitted to 
the Workers’ Party of Korea. 


For this reason, the Workers’ Party of 
Korea is the leading and guiding force 
capable of assuming and exercising the 


working class leadership over the masses of 
the people. 

In exercising working class leadership 
Over the people’s power, the Workers’ Party 
of Korea takes the invincible Marxism- 
Leninism as its guide to action and _ bases 
itself on the scientific study and analysis of 
the reality in our country. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea exercises 
Working class leadership over ‘the people’s 
Power on {the basis of the firm alliance 
between workers and peasants. 

The fact that the worker-peasant alliance 
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led by the Workers’ Party of Korea _ consti- 
tutes the cornerstone of the composition of 
the people’s power of our Republic makes 
it possible 'to consolidate and develop the 
mass and popular character of our people’s 
power, 

Our working class has as its faithful ally 
the peasantry in realizing the working class 
leadership in the struggle for the peaceful 
unification of the country and the building 
of socialism. Landlords, comprador capitali- 
sts, pro-American elements and national 
traitors who are hostile to the Korean people 
are excluded from the people’s power. 

The elections to the first’ and second 
Supreme People’s Assembly serve to show 
explicitly ‘the composition of our  people’s 
power. 

In the elections to the first Supreme 
People’s Assembly of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea in August 1948, 
99.97 per cenit of the electorate went to the 
polls in the northerm part of the Republic 
and 98.49 per cent of tthem voted in favour 
of the candidates, while in the southern part 
77.52 per cent of the electorate voted despite 
the terrorism and oppression by the U.S. im- 
perialists. 

The first session of the first Supreme 
People’s Assembly approved the Constitu- 
tion and founded the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea im accordance with the 
will of the entire Korean people. 

In the elections to the second Supreme 
People’s Assembly in August 1957, 99.99 
per cent of the electorate went to the polls 


and 99.92 per cent of them voted for the 
candidates. 
As a result, the Supreme People’s As- 


sembly was formed with the deputies of fol- 
lowing strata—workers and peasants 70.7 
per cent, office employees and intellectuals 


27.9 per cent, and enterprisers and traders 
1.4 per cent. 
Now let us see dhe composition of the 


puppet South Korean national assembly, 

In 1948 when it was instituted, comprador 
capitalists held 79 seats, landlords 21 seats 
and reactionary government officials 67 
seaits. 

The people’s power of the Republic which 
is in the hands of the masses of the people 


exercises, from its class character, the 
function of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The people’s power develops the 
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democracy and freedom of the masses of the 
people and carries on socialist construction 
for the improvement cf material and cultural 
standards of the people on the one hand, and 
on the other suppresses the landlords, 
comprador capitalists, pro-American elements 
and all other anti-popular forces which are 
opposed to the peaceful unification and 
independence of the couniry. 


TECHNICAL AND CULTURAL 
REVOLUTIONS 


The people’s power of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea is working to improve 
rapidly in a short space of time the material 
and cultural standards of the Korean people. 

Under the Japanese colonial rule our 
country did not have its. self-supporting 
national economy. During the war against 
the U.S. aggression, our national ‘economy 
suffered severe ruin and our towns and vil- 
lages were reduced to ashes. 

Under such condition, the Workers’ Party 
of Korea laid down the general line of eco- 
nomic upbuilding in the postwar period — 
priority growth of heavy industry along with 
the simultaneous development of light 
industry and agriculture—and has tirelessly 
striven for its realization. 


Firmly adhering to the general line laid 
down by the Party, the people’s power  suc- 
cessfully overfulfilled the Three-Year Plan 


jor the post-war rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of ‘the national economy and accompli- 
shed a miraculous achievement by fulfilling 
in two and a half years the targets of the 
First Five-Year Plan in total industrial 
output value. 

In the northern part of the Republic, 
secialist transformation of economy had 
been completed by around the end of August 
1958, with the result that the socialist 
economic form came to hold undivided sway. 
The colonial onesidedness in our industry 
has been eliminated, and a firm base for ihe 
socialist industrialization has been built. 

In agriculture, irrigation of farmland has 
been completed in the main, while mechani- 
zation and electrification are preceeding 
full steam ahead. Material foundation for 
higher agricultural production has been laid. 

With the foundation of socialism having 
been built, our country: has been iransformed 
from a backward agrarian country into a 
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developed industrial-agricultural one, and 
the people’s living has improved remark- 
ably. In 1957 real wages of factory and 
office workers were 34 per cent higher than 
ir. the pre-war year of 1949, and in 1958 they 
showed an increase of more than 1.5 times 
these in 1949. Monetary wages of factory 
and office workers in 1959 were up 43 per 
cent from 1958. National income in 1959 
was about 1.2 times as high as in the pre- 
vious year. 

Our people’s power is 
complish at the earliest possible date the 
tasks of technical and cultural revolutions. 

Now that the socialist transformation of 
the relations of production has been com- 
pleted and our national economy has entered 


working to ac- 


the stage of technical reconstruction, the 
technical and cultural revolutions are pre- 
sented as the most pressing tasks in the 


interests of our people. 

The people’s power enforced in November 
1958 universal compulsory middle school 
education in the northern part of the Repub- 
lic, and is making preparations for enforc- 
ing compulsory technical education. 

In October 1959, the system of popular 
education was reorganized as an important 
measure for making preparations for compul- 
scry technical education. A secondary 
technical schooling system closely combin- 
ing the general education and _ productive 
labour has been established. This measure 
was taken for implementing our Party’s 
correct policy of integrating education and 
productive labour for the purpose of bring- 
ing up our younger generation into the 
healthy builders of socialism and Com- 
munism. On this basis, compulsory technical 
education is to be put into practice in the 
academic year of 1962-63. 


FOR PEACEFUL UNIFICATION 


Our people’s power is persistently siri- 
ving for the realization of the peaceful uni- 
fication of the country, the earnest desire ol 
the Korean people. 

When the country is taken as a whole, 
the tasks of the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
democratic revolution are yet to be fulfilled. 
This can be explained by the fact that where- 
as in the North these tasks have long been 
fulfilled and socialist construction is nearing 
completion, in the South these tasks still 
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remain unfulfilled solely due to the U.S. 


army occupation. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea has consisten- 
tly been working to attain the cause of 
unification through peaceful means after 
compelling the U.S. imperialists to leave 
South Korea. 

Our Party’s line of peacefully unifying 
the country means the realization in Korea 
of the world peace policy. 

The people’s power has made_ sincere 
eflorts to realize our Party’s line .of peaceful 
unification. 

In the postwar period alone, the Supreme 
People’s Assembly put forward a reasonable 
and practical programme for the country’s 
peaceful unification in its appeal of October 
30, 1954 and in its declarations of March 11, 
1955 and November 7, 1956, 

The session of the Supreme People’s 


Assembly in October 1959, in line with the 


genuine wish and desire of the Korean peo- 
ple, called in its letter on the puppet South 
Korean national assembly and the South 
Korean people a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the North and South, in disregard 
of the difference of political views, to discuss 
the question of country’s unification in order 
to solve the Korean question by the Koreans 
themselves and take measures for seeing 
that all foreign troops withdraw from Korea. 
The Supreme People’s Assembly Session also 
addressed a letter in this regard to the 
parliaments of various countries. The parlia- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist 
countries and the peace-lovers throughout the 
world have expressed their wholehearied 
support of the initiative of our Supreme 
People’s Assembly. 

Despite sincere efforts on our part, the 
Peaceful unification of Korea has mot yet 
been realized owing to the obstruction put 
up by tle U.S. imperialisis and the traitorous 
Syngman Rhee clique. 

The people’s power is striving to strength- 
en the internationalist friendship and soli- 
darity with the countries of the socialist camp 
headed by the Soviet Union and realize in 
accordance with the principle of peaceful co- 
existence mutual contacts and exchange with 
all countries of the world. 

The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
Wants to co-exist in peace with ail countries 
and help with each other, irrespective of the 

ifference in political and economic systems. 
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BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP WITH PEOPLE 


The big upsurge in socialist construction 
that has led the country to become a devel- 
oped socialist industrial-agricultural one with 
the foundation of self-supporting national 
economy, the enforcement of universal com- 
pulsory middle school education and the fact 
that the preparations for the compulsory 
technical schooling are under way serve to 
demonstrate the unfathomable vitality of our 
people’s power. 

The people’s power derives its inexhausti- 
a vitality from its kindred ties with the peo- 
ple. 

Kindred ties between a political power and 
the people are possible only when the former 
is in the hands of the people and functions 
for the promotion of the wellbeing of the 
people. 

Our people’s power is true to the leadership 
of tthe Workers’ Party of Korea in order to 
oes cement its kindred ties with the peo- 
ple. 

The leadership of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea over the people’s power is most wise 
and correct, for the Party’s leadership stems 
fiom the limitless wisdom of the masses of 
the people. The Workers’ Party of Korea al- 
ways listens to the opinions of the masses of 
the people when working out its policy. 
Therefore, the Party’s policy and leadership 
are ‘the manifestation of the demands and 
wisdom of the people. 

For further strengthening its kindred ties 
with tthe people, the people’s power has in- 
herited thoroughly and carried forward the 
brilliant revolutionary tradition established 
by ‘tthe Communists headed by Comrade 
Kim Il Sung in the anti-Japanese partisan 
siruggle in the ’30s. 

The people’s revolutionary government 
which functioned in the thirties in the bases 
of the anti-Japanese partisans and in the 
liberated areas set an example in maintain- 
irig kindred ties with the people, accumulated 
valuable experiences and established a fine 
tradition. 

Our people’s power which has taken over 
the revolutionary tradition, values ‘the inter- 
ests and opinions of the people when making 
a decision, relies on the creative wisdom of 
the people when putting into effect the deci- 
sion, rejects absolutely the bureaucratic 
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method of work, which is detrimental to the 
strengthening of ties with the people, and 
carries through its popular policy by sur- 
mounting all difficulties. 

With a view to further cementing its blood- 
relationship with the people, the people’s 
power creatively develops organizations of 
the masses which provide the masses of peo- 
ple with the conditions for participating in 
its work. 

Mass organizations—the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the Democratic Youth 
League, and the Democratic Women’s U- 
nion—play an important part in strengthen- 
ing the relation between 'the people’s power 
and the people. 

For further cementing its blood-relation- 
ship with the peopvle, the people’s power 
establishes a popular system and style of 
work, constantly pays heed to the needs of 
the people, organizes production and supply 
in a planned way so as to cater to the needs 
of the people and sees whether the needs are 
sufficiently met. 

The functionaries working in the people’s 
power are not bureaucratic officials ruling 
over the people, but the servants of the peo- 
ple. They are bound in duty to report their 
activities to the people. 

The people’s power wins the wholehearted 
support and deep affection of the masses of 
the people for its fidelity to the strengthening 
of the relation witn the people, and this tends 
to reinforce the sources of inexhaustible 
vilality of our people’s power. 

It is for this reason that our people give 
full play to their patriotic creativeness in 
response to the call of the Party and the 
people’s power. 
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HONG DAL SUN 


Korea’s Agricultura! 


ASR EAR AR RARE RRARR AAA 
ECHANIZATION of agriculture is a 
law-governed, matured requirement 


beth for the further development of our agri- 
culture, now completely co-operativized, and 
for the overall development of the national 
economy. 

In our country, agricultural co-operativiza- 
tion has been completed, but agrotechnique 
is still lagging. So far the advantage of 
agricultural co-operatives has been demon- 
strated mainly through collective labour. But 
now that the socialist relations of production 
have become predominant in the countryside, 
i is impossible to show fully the advantages 
oO: agricultural co-ops through collective lab- 
our alone. Further growth of productive for- 
ces in agriculture cannot be expected without 
mechanization. This is why the Party has 
presented the mechanization of agriculture as 
the most urgent problem. 


Of course, it is not the first time that the 
Party has shown concern about the mechani- 
zation of agriculture. Together with irriga- 
tion and electrification, it was taken as 4 
basic task for the technical revolution in the 
countryside and great forces have been put in 
the work. A great number of tractors, lorries, 
large and small farm machines and imple- 
ments and other equipment have been sup- 
plied to the countryside since the truce. 

Since irrigation has been completed in the 
main and electrification won signal success, 
the early completion of mechanization is the 
only remaining problem for ‘the technical re- 
volution in the countryside. 
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Mechanization 
Forging Ahead 


In order to ensure the ever more rapid 
development of agriculture much work has 
te be done for nature remaking and rural 
construction. We have to widely introduce 
the intensive farming method, ie. deep 
ploughing, close planting and generous 
fertilizing, the advantage of which has al- 
ready been demonstrated, together with 
other advanced farming methods as well as 
two-crop farming on all the fields for the 
solution of fodder problem; we must readjust 
arable land, expand irrigation projects and 
create forests of economic value. All this re- 
quires machines which will do for the people 
all the hard and labour-consuming work. 

Mechanization of agriculture is required 
also for the proportionate development of 
agriculture and industry. 

During the five years after the truce, our 
industry showed an average annual growth 
of 42 per cent in its gross output value, and 
in 1959, it grew by 53 per cent compared with 
the previous year. 

With stich a rapid growth, our industry has 
come to demand more raw materials, and 
with the growth of manpower in the branches 
of industry and construction and a remark- 
able increase of real incomes of the working 
people more provisions and food for side 
dishes are required. . 

Mechanization of agriculture is also of 
significance for enabling the peasants to 
master modern technique and culture, accele- 
rating their ideological transformation. 
Having joined agricultural co-ops and ex- 
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Three Stages of Agricultural Mechanization 


perienced the advantage of socialism, all the 
peasants in our country have firm belief in 
socialism. But it has not been so long since 
they embarked upon the road of socialism. 
Therefore it is of significance for them to 
learn how to handle modern farm machines 
so that they may cast off in the course of 
learning to operate machines the remnants of 
backward ideology, such as _ mysticism, 


feudalism and egoism, thereby arming them- 


with the progressive ideology of the 
and come to have the Com- 
munist attitude toward labour and life. In 
presenting the mechanization of agriculture 
as the most urgent task, the Party took this 
point into consideration. 


ALL-ROUND MECHANIZATION BY 
STAGES 


On the Party policy for the mechanization 
of agriculture, Comrade Kim I] Sung said as 
follows: 

“In implementing mechanization of agri- 
culture it should be taken as a principle to 
start mechanization first in the plain areas 
and expand it towards the mountainous 
areas by stages, and start from the mechani- 
zation of hard and labour-consuming field 
work and gradually go over to comprehen- 
sive mechanization, rationally combining the 
laige-sized machines with medium- and 
small-sized machines, the mechanization by 
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selves 
working class, 


up-to-date machines 
small-sized machines.” 


with that by simple, 


In drawing up this line of mechanization, 
our Party has considered in detail all the 
necessary conditions—topographical condi- 
tions of arable land, varieties of crops and 
their distribution, sowing system, period of 
farm work, and at the same time the develop- 
ment of our industry and its technical capa- 
city. 

Stress has been laid on grain crops in our 
agriculture, but vegetables, oil-bearing and 
industrial crops also have been widely culti- 
vated. At the same time live-stock breeding, 
fruits growing and silkworm raising have 
been widely developed. Accordingly our peas- 
ants have to do many sorts of work, of which 
transport, ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting, etc. are hard and labour-consum- 
ing work to be mechanized first, 

In view of the topographical conditions of 
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our country and the level of the development 
of machine-building industry, it is im- 
possible to do every sort of field work by 
modern, power-driven, large-sized machines. 
This is why the rational combination of 
power-driven, large-sized machines with the 
animal-drawn implements. is required for 
mechanizing field work. 


Above all, 200,000 jungbo of arable land are 
on slopes of over 15 degree gradient, a large 
portion of the land is divided into small 
patches—an average per patch acreage ol 
our arable land is about 0.16 jungbo, And 
adjustment of these patches is very difficult, 
because they are on the mountain slopes. For 
these fields, large-sized machines such as 
tractors and lorries are rather inconvenient. 

Moreover, our agriculture is developing in 
many-sided way. Besides grain crops, vege- 
tables and industrial crops including oil- 
bearing plants are cultivated. And livestock 
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breeding, silkworm raising and fruit growing 
aiso are being developed. Hence farming 
methods are also diverse—cold-bed seedling 
method in rice cultivation, humus-pot trans- 
planting method in cotton cultivation, etc. Of 
these diverse sorts of work, some cannot be 
done by large-sized machines in view of the 


level of tthe development of our machine- 
building industry, on the one hand, and from 
the economic point of view, on the other. 
Inevitably such work must be done by small- 
Sized machines and implements. 


Along the Party line of completing 
mechanization in the plain areas first, 
mechanization of agriculture will be complet- 
ed first in South Pyongan and South Hwang- 
hai Provinces, the main plain areas in our 
Ccuntry, 


These two provinces with favourable cli- 
Matic conditions and good irrigation faci- 
lities are the granary of our country. And a 
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Sowing at the Aiwon Agricultural Co-op in 
Ryongkang County, South Pyongan Province 


large portion of field work has already been 
mechanized in these areas. Hence the plan is 
to complete mechanization in the main within 
cne or two yearns in these two provinces: 80- 
85 per cent of field work by machines—4,000 
tractors, 3,000 lorries and the mecessary 
trailers and supplementary machines will be 
supplied this year to these two provinces— 
and the remaining 15-20 per cent by animal. 
arawn machines and implements. 

Along with these twe provinces, other pro- 
vinces also will be mechanized in the shortest 
possible time by stages in accordance with 
topographical conditions, The plan is to 
complete in the main the overall mechaniza- 
tion within the next 2 or 3 years. A nation- 
wide movement has been launched for the 
successiul implementation of the Party 
policy. 


ROLE OF FARM MACHINE STATIONS 


The Workers’ Party of Korea regards it as 
a key problem in accelerating the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture to decisively enhance the 
leading role of the farm machine stations and 
utilize effectively the existing farm machines 
in the countryside, 

The farm machine station is a wokers’ 
collective giving technical aid to the peas- 
ants, through which they help the peasants 
to recognize the necessity of mechanization 
and the advantage of socialist system. There- 
fore, the Party has been paying special atten- 
tion to the development of the farm machine 
stations. 

Our farm machine stations, formerly the 
farm machine-hire stations, made no smali 
contribution to the agricultural co-operativi- 
zation and the growth of agricultural produc- 
tion. Today the farm machine stations 
furnished with more tractors, lorries, and 
various other kinds of farm machines are 
playing an ever greater role in developing 
agriculture in a socialist way. 

Our agriculture, however, has entered a 
new stage in its development, requiring 
mechanization ever more urgently. And the 
farm machine stations shoulder the great 
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ARTIFICIAL TEATS FOR PIG 


In the stock farm of tne Chullima Agricul- 
tural Co-op, Hwangjoo County, North Hwang- 
hai Province, one can see baby pigs sucking 
subsidiary fodder from artificial teats. This 
artificial teat was designed by the pig-raising 
worker Bang Ki Ok. 

Her mind was always occupied with such 
questions as: How can I prevent the death of 
baby pigs from disease? How can I wean 
baby pigs from the mother so the sow will 
propagate more than once a year? At first a 
nipple was used in feeding the baby pigs. 
But with one nipple it took too long a time 
to feed subsidiary fodder to them as they had 
to be fed at a time. 

At last she designed a “mother-pig-shaped” 
gum bag with many artificial teats. She had 
the Pyongyang Rubber Factory make one 
with 20 teats. 

She used the meal of bean sprouts, rice 
bran and the meal of parched maize to make 
subsidiary fodder. 

In this way baby pigs are raised while the 
mother pigs have three litters a year. 


responsibility for meeting the requirement. It 
is high time for them to innovate their work 
in compliance with the new situation. 

Today the farm machine stations have to 
do various new tasks and carry the greater 
volume of work. Moreover, unlike in the past 


when they did piece-work at the request et 


co-ops, they are to bear the re- 
sponsibility for their work at co- 
ops. This signifies that their role 
has changed from mere aid to co- 
operation. This is the reason why 
the Party has reorganized the 
farm machine-hire station into 
the farm machine station. 

It is the Party line to expand 
the network of farm machine sta- 
tions so that each county may 
have one. This measure is most 
opportune, because our agricul- 
tural co-ops have neither experi- 
ence in handling large-sized farm 
machines nor sufficient number of 
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technical personnel to take charge of them, 
Moreover, the economic foundation of many 
co-ops is still too weak to buy such large. 
sized machines and replenish them in time. 
Therefore, the Party reorganized the farm 
machine-hire station into the farm machine 
Station, laying upon it the responsibility for 
the production at agricultural co-ops. 

Under this new system, the farm machine 
stacrions are responsible for the production of 
the agricultural co-ops which they take 
charge of. In the past the farm machine-hire 
stations were not so much concerned about 
the yield of the land which they worked, be- 
cause they had no direct interest in it. Con. 
sequently, there was the defect of sometimes 
failing to meet ‘the request of co-ops for doing 
work in time and ensuring the quality of their 
work from the agrotechnical point of view. 

Under the new system, since they have the 
responsibility for and direct interest in the 
yield, such a defect will be eradicated. 

Furthermore, the farm machine stations 
will play a leading role in spreading among 
the peasants. advanced agrotechnique, train- 
ine technical personnel and utilizing to the 
full extent the machines and equipment the 
co-ops have at present. 


A KEY TO MECHANIZATION 


the mechanization of 
agriculture tens of thousands of farm 
machines such as tractors, lorries, power- 
driven and animal-drawn sowing machines, 
weeders, harvesters, and other farm machines 
are required. 

It is impossible to produce in a short space 
ot time such a large number of machines ai 4 


For accelerating 


Tithe. mails at the Dubehiin Aitonobile Faciors go 
to the countryside 
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limited number of factories. Therefore, the 
Party called upon the entire factories of all 
branches of the national economy to produce 
as many farm machines and implements of 
diverse kinds as possible, and invent more, 
convenient machines and implements in a 
nation-wide movement. 

In order to raise to the maximum the 
utility rate of the vast number of existing 
farm machines and implements, machine 
parts and materials needed for repair are be- 
ing produced in large quantities. 

' Now the farm machine repair works and 
the factories producing machine parts are 
enhancing their role, and the farm machine 
factories are producing machine parts, too. 

On the other hand, in order to fully ensure 
work conditions for farm machine stations, 
the agricultural co-ops are actively carrying 


eer 
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Wheat threshing at the Ryukpo Agricultural 
Joonghwa County, South Pyongan Province 
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Co-op, 


out land adjustment and building roads and 
bridges. 

Today the Korean people are out for an 
early fulfilment of the militant task of 
mechanizing agriculture. And they have every 
favourable condition for its realization. 

The Party’s general line for the develop- 
ment of the post-war national economy of 
giving priority to heavy industry with the 
simultaneous development of light industry 
and agriculture has been thoroughly carried 
through. As a result our heavy industry has 
crown into mighty one fully able to ensure 
the mechanization of agriculture. Our large- 
scale machine-building factories have been 
turning out tractors, trucks, excavators, 
bulldozers and other large-sized machines. 
In addition to this, a great number of 
machine tools produced at all factories and 
enterprises as a result of the na- 
tion-wide movement for multi- 
plying machine tools enable the 
workers to produce more farm 
machines and implements. 

The revolutionary upsurge of 
the workers and peasants who 
have won great victory in carry- 
ing out irrigation projects and 
their abundant experience are the 
prerequisite for an early realiza- 
tion of the mechanization of agri- 
culture. 

It will not be so long before the 
centuries-old technical backward- 
ness in the countryside has been 
completely eliminated in our Re- 
public. 


INNOVATION IN CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Recently the technicians and 


went out in the preparatory fire-box. 


made it possible to increase the per 
hour output but consume far less 


workers of the Chunnairi Cement 
Factory succeeded in using anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mixed at 
the rate of 8 to 2 instead of high- 
caloried coal to burn cement. It was 
last June that they started experi- 
menting on the use of anthracite in 
burning cement. First of all, they 
attached a preparatory fire-box to 
the kiln for the experiment on burn- 
ing clinker. Experiments were re- 
Peated for nearly six months. But 
all ended in failure, because the fire 
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At first they mixed anthracite with 
bituminous coal in proportion of 
6 to 4. But after 90 minutes the fire 
went out. Experiments continued us- 
ing varied mixtures of coals. At last 
they tried a mixture of 8 to 2 of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, 
which lowered the temperature in 
the fire-box to 1,000 degrees, enabl- 
ing them to burn the clinker for 
long time without accident. 

The burning of clinker by the pre- 
paratory fire-box method not only 


fuel than when using high-caloried 
coal. 

Take kiln No. 1 for instance. 

In this kiln every hour 11.6 tons 
of clinker were collected on an aver- 
age for 20 days while in kiln No. 2 
with no _ preparatory fire-box 11.5 
tons of clinker were turned out. In 
the former, 265 kilograms of coal 
were consumed in producing one ton 
of clinker, while, in the latter it took 
305 kilograms. | 
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International Women’s Day 


KIM KWI SUN 


Vice-Chairman, C.C. of the Korean Democratic Women's Union 


A half century has elapsed since the progressive 
women of the world first rose up against maltreat- 
ment, exploitation and non-rights and for their social 
emancipation. 

The past glorious years have been crowded with 
signal development in the international movement 
of’ women that has formed a mighty force in the 
struggle for the common cause of progressive man- 
kind of the world. 

In the socialist countries covering an area of one 
third of the globe, where the construction of social- 
ism and communism is being triumphantly carried 
out, tremendous changes of stalus of women have 
taken place. 

The women of socialist countries headed by the 
great Soviet Union enjoy equal rights with men in 
ali spheres—polilical, economic, cultural, and social. 

The slogans on women’s suffrage, social emanci- 
pation and political equality put forth at the Second 
International Congress of Socialist Women as a 
militant programme have long since been realized in 
these countries. 

Sober-minded women in the capitalist and colonial 
countries are also consistently extending and con- 
solidating their ranks in their struggle against im- 
perialism and colonialism and for national indepen- 
dence. 

Today the international] movement of women for 
achieving their freedom and rights is closely connect- 
ed with the struggle against a new war and for a 
lasting world peace. In the course of this struggle 
friendship and unity among the women of all coun- 
tries have been further strengthened. 

The women of Korea greet with unbounded joy the 
50th Anniversary of International Women’s Day. 
They view with pride the tremendous achievements 
attained in their struggle for freedom and indepen- 
dence of the country and for the protection of their 
rights and social emancipation. They also view with 
pride the tremendous contributions they have made 
to the socialist construction of the country. 

It is common knowledge that the women of Korea 
had been crushed down by imperialism and feudalism. 

Suffice it to say that in the days of Japanese rule, 
more than 90 per cent of women were illiterate. 

It was under the influence of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution that the women of Korea rose 
up in their struggle against the Japanese imperial- 
ists. 
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In the days of anti-Japanese partisan struggle in 
the 1930’s guided by Communists under the leader- 
ship of Comrade Kim I] Sung their struggle for the 
social emancipation became a part of the anti-Japan- 
ese struggle for the national and class liberation and 
was guided by indestructible Marxist-Leninist theo- 
Ties. 


The protection of women’s rights and their social 
emancipation were one of the important militant 
Siogans of the anti-Japanese partisan units. 


The principles of equality between men and women 
and the protection of women were laid down more 
cemprehensively in the following terms of the 10- 
point programme of the Fatherland Restoration As- 
sociation set up in 1936 by Comrade Kim II Sung: 
“The inequality between the nobility and commoner 
and other social inequalities shall be removed, 
equality, irrespective of sex, nationality, and religious 
belief, shall be ensured, the social treatment of 
women be improved and the personality of women 
be respected.” 


Encouraged by this programme the patriolic 
women of Korea joined in the ranks of partisans and 
mass women’s organizations including ‘Women’s 
Association”, They fought selflessly for the freedom 
and independence of the country and the removal ef 
social inequality. 

It was only after the country’s liberation by the 
Soviet Army that their cherished desire for the social 
emancipation came true. 


After liberation from the Japanese rule, the Korean 
women took active part in the building of a mighty 
and prosperous democratic independent state with 
seething patriotic enthusiasm. 


The historical Law on Sex Equality issued on 
July 30, 1946 provided for equality between men and 
women and the abolition of the feudal bondage im- 
posed on women. 


Women were thus freed from the centuries-old way 
ci life which confined them to a multitude of triviall 
ties around the kitchen stove. 

The Korean women have become the genuine mast 
ers of their own destiny with men. And the state 
provided women the right to elect and stand fof 
election. 

The women of Korea have played and are playing 
a more active role in the administration of state. 
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Women today occupy high political and social posi- 
tions, a thing hitherto unknown in the history of 
Korea. Twenty-seven women have been elected to the 
Supreme People’s Assembly of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea; more than 16,571 have been 
returned as deputy to the political power organs of 
al! levels. And great numbers of women are now 
working at the leading positions of the Party and 
power organs and social organizations. 


With the steady growth of socialist undertakings 
i: our country, growing numbers of women are com- 
ing out to work in all branches of the national eco- 
nomy and their technical qualifications are general- 
ly improved. The number of women workers is now 
approximately a sixfold increase that in the pre-war 
years: 

At present the number of women engineers and 
technicians which were hardly to be found before 
liberation is about 18,000. More than 140 women 
occupy the post of chairman of agricultural co-opera- 
tives. These days, women wonder-workers can be 
found everywhere: one may easily find them operat- 
ing lathes in machine-building plants or cranes on 
construction sites. 


There are now hundreds of women teachers en- 
gaged in the institutions of higher learning. On the 
other hand, trade business is run by women; they 
make up 60 per cent of the total number of shop 
managers. 


The role 
domains of science, 
health. They have become a 
fields. 

In all fields women work hard to learn their 
jobs and never slacken their efforts to improve their 
Skills and make technical innovations. 

Their outstanding contribution to industrial and 
farm production, education, public health and all 
other fields of national economy and the emergence 
Oo! hundreds and thousands of skilled hands, model 
Workers and labour innovators have shaken people’s 
old ideas about women. 


Now our women are taking part with high con- 
Sciousness in the Chullima (winged horse) work team 
drive which reflects the aim and aspiration of our 
People who are leaping forward toward a socialist- 
Communist society. They are working miracles never 
known before in history. 

It is noteworthy that from the ranks of socialist 
builders 15 women labour heroes have emerged and 
More than 28,000 women have been decorated with 
Various orders. 

The life of the Korean women has indeed undergone 
4 fundamental and profound change. In our people’s 
democracy the women are on a completely equal 


of women is also outstanding in the 
culture, education and public 
potent force in these 
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footing with the men as builder of the country. And 
the state has taken every possible measure to en- 
sure that these legislations and policies be put into 
efiect. Still mora favourable conditions have been 
created for a steady and full realization of the rights 
of women as laid down by law. 

This is why they love their country and socialism 
and are eager to take part in the state construction. 
They see that the better they work the greater the 
wealth for the country, and the more bountiful and 
happy the life for their children and themselves. 

But diametrically different is the situation of the 
South Korean women, descendants of the same fore- 
fathers. Condemned {to a debased and humiliated posi- 
tion, they are still subjected to double and treble 
exploitation under the fascist, terrorist rule of the 
U.S. imperialists and Syngman Rhee clique. They 
ate denied even elementary human rights in political 
and social activities. 


Today we are celebrating joyously the International 
VYomen’s Day, March 8, together with all progressive 
women of the world who treasure peace and freedom. 
But the South Korean women are forbidden by law 
tc celebrate the occasion. 

In South Korea where there is not even a faint 
semblance of democracy it is inconceivable to have 
their own democratic organizations. 

Only puppet organizations serving the reactionary 
rule of the U.S. imperialists and Syngman Rhee 
siooges are allowed activity. The “Daihan Women’s 
Association” is an example. It’s members consist of 
women belonging’ to the upper strata of the exploiling 
class. 


The non-rights of the South Korean women are 
clearly reflected in thd “civil law” of the puppet 
regime. According to this law, women are subordinat- 
ed to men socially and economically, that is, they 
are denied all rights to inheritance of property, 
divorce, and what not. 

The bankruptcy of South Korean industry and 
agriculture and, in particular, the frenzied prepara- 
tions for another war by the U.S. imperialists and 
Syngman Rhee clique are inevitably driving the South 
Korean women into an abyss of misery. 

Now more than 500,000 war widows who lost the 
means of living are on the verge of death. 

In South Korea where millions of the unemployed 
swarm the streets, it is out of the question for women 
to get a job. Even according to stalistics released by 
the puppet Syngman Rhee regime, the number of 
women with jobs including even service women en- 
gaged in the dining rooms comprises only 5 per cent 
of the total number of those who have the capacity 
to work. 


Even if they get jobs their living is little better. 
Women workers work the same hours as menfolk, 
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but receive a much smaller wage. Then, il is not diffi- 
cult to picture the real conditions of women work- 
ers’ life in South Korea. 

According to the July 1959 issue of the Annual 
Economic Review published by the “Bank of Korea’, 
as of May 1959, ihe average wages of women workers 
engaged in the branch of manufacturing industry is 
only 59 per cent that of men workers and one third 
in some cases, in the field of chemical industry 32 
per cent and in mining industry 40 per cent. 

In addition, the working day in the mills and fac- 
tories is not less than 12 hours. There are of course 
nc measures for the protection of labour. Even dur- 
ing the last period of pregnancy or right after the 
delivery they work in fear of being discharged. 

It is by no means accidental that a South Korean 
newspaper Chosun Ilbo reported: “The women work- 
ers in the clothing factory attached to the public 
security bureau not infrequently fall into a swoon 
because they have to work even in the last period of 
pregnancy else they will be dismissed.” 

And the same_ holds true of the women in the 
countryside. 


As the South Korean newspaper Tonga /1bo pointed 
out, “they are in a status of primitive women, being 
provided with none of the benefits of civilization”. 
They only know back-breaking work due to the back- 
wardness of agriculture. 


The decadent American way of life is forced upon 
the South Korean women, who are subjected to in- 
tolerable contempt and humiliation by American 
soldiers. Flesh-traffic and prostitution are still the 
rule. 

The women are treated as a plaything for the 
American armymen under the name of ‘Comforters 
for the United Nations Forces.” 


Acting master in South Korea, the U.S. aggressive 
army makes no scruples of committing all sorts of 
atrocities. Their barbarous acts occur in successian 

Even according to the South Korean news agency 
Sekye Tongshin dated June 5, 1959 which quoted the 
heavily doctored figures issued by the American au- 
thorities, cases of rape and atrocities committed by 
U.S. soldiers from January to April 1959 alone 
amounted to 102. 


With the turn of new year we heard with indigna- 
tion the news of more American savageries. To name 
a few, U.S. soldiers shaved Korean women’s hair off 
and smeared the lower part of the women’s bodies 
with paint after seriously beating them. 

South Korean children like the women are entitled 
to no social protection whatsoever. Today tens ol 
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thousands of war orphans are tramping the sfreets in 
search of something to eat, more and more students 
are being expelled from the school because they can- 
not pay the schoo] expenses. 

The Syngman Rhee clique went so far as fo sell the 
Scuth Korean orphans to the American flesh-traders, 

And the Soutin Korean children are used as the 
targets by the American «rmymen in their shooting 
practice. The number of those who commit Suicide, 
unable to stand such hard life, is increasing with 
every passing day. 

Such is the consequence of the anli-popular rule 
pursued by the U.S. imperialists and Syngman Rhee 
clique. 

The only way out of the living hell for the South 
Korean women lies in the withdrawal of the aggres- 
sive U.S. army from South Korea and the realiza- 
tion of peaceful unification of the country. 

Inspired by a happy life the women in the north- 
ern half of our Republic are enjoying, the South Ko- 
rean women have been coming out in the struggle 
fo: the peaceful unification of the country against the 
U.S. imperialists andd Syngman Rheeites. 


We regard it our noble national duty to share our 
happy life with the sisters and children in South 
Korea. 


The struggle of the Korean women for the peace- 
fu] unification of the country is inseparably linked 
wilh the common fight for ensuring a lasting peace 
of the world and for happy future of women and 
children. 

Reviewing the past and the present, and lifting our 
eyes toward future horizons, we women of Korea 
feel greatly elated. But we do not rest content witli 
things as they are since Korea has not yet completely 
rid itself of cultural backwardness inherited from 


the past. 
We women of Korea have consolidated and will 
consolidate international friendship and _ unity 


between the countries of the socialist camp headed 
by the Soviet Union, and will strive to do our bit in 
strengthening the world movement for unity among 
women of all lands and the defence of peace. Mean- 
while, we will also strengthen friendship and unity 
among the women of Asia and Africa who are fight- 
ing for their nationa] independence. 


The Korean women who are rallied around the 
Party Central Committee and Government headed by 
Comrade Kim II Sung are fully confident of making 
further progress in the socialist upbuilding in North 
Korea for promoting the peaceful unification of the 
country—the greatest desire of our people. 
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Growing Wealth 
oi 
An Agricultural 
Co-op 


The Yangsht Agricultural Co-op is located in 
Yangshi, the seat of Ryongchun County, North 
Pyongan Province, the third railway station from 
Shinuijoo to Pyongyang. This town contains some 
1.600 households, of which over 400 are peasant 
households owning over 440 jungbo of arable land, 70 
per cent of which is occupied by paddy fields and the 
rest by non-paddy fields. 


In the old days, floods came so frequently that the 
peasants in this district never knew good crops. 


It was in spring 1955 that the residents set about 
the organization of agricultural co-ops. By 1956, six 
Co-ops had been organized comprising 64 per cent 
of the peasant households, and 98.5 per cent by 1957. 
By August 1958 the entire peasant households had 
been enrolled in these six co-ops and these six co-ops 
were merged into one. 

At the time of merging, the co-op comprised 788 
Members, of which 429 were women. There were nurs- 
Ing mothers, family members of workers and office 
employees totalling over 200. 


But a change took place during the first year after 
they were merged. With the positive introduction of 
intensive farming method and rational organization 
0: labour the average per jungbo yield of rice in 
1959 increased from 3 tons in the past to 5.5 tons, 
4nd maize from less than one ton to 2.4 tons. And 
thanks to the introduction of many-sided farming, the 
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income in cash reached over 800,000 won whereas it 
was 450,000 won in 1958. Consequently the average 
per household share in 1959 was 2 tons in grain and 
over 1,000 won in cash. And the economic foundation 
of the co-op has been consolidated considerably. 


KEY TO MORE INCOME 


The peasants in this district started flood control 
work soon after the country’s liberation in 1945, but 
it was in 1958 that they took decisive measures for 
doing away with damage by floods and drought. That 
year, they carried out wide-scale irrigation projects 
and made preparations for introducing advanced 
farming methods more widely. In 1959, they put a 
generous supply of compost on the fields, 40 tons and 
20 tons to each jungbo of paddy fields and non-paddy. 
fields respectively. They ploughed land over 30 cen 
timetres deep, planted an average of 200 seedlings on 
each pyong and weeded four or five times. 


Great attention was paid to the enhancement of 
land utility rate. They planted 16 stalks of maize per 
pyong between the rows of potatoes which ran 18-20 
plants per pyong. Moreover they planted about eight 
hills of beans between maize plants. 


As a result, in 1959, they harvested 8 tons of rice 
per jungbo on some paddy fields, and 12 tons of 
potatoes, 3.9 tons of maize and 0.7 tons of beans 
from each jungbo of non-paddy fields. The average 
per jungbo yield of paddy fields was 5.5 tons of rice 
and that of non-paddy fields 2.4 tons of maize and 6.7 
tons of potatoes. 


Until 1958, stress had been laid on growing grain 
creps. The co-op neglected livestock breeding. It was 
the opinion of the residents that a district with 
neither mountain nor grassland was. no place for 
livestock breeding. 


As most of the grain produced in the co-op was 
consumed as provisions of the co-op members, there 
remained little to sell. Hence the cash income per 
hcusehold in 1958 was no more than 480 won. 

In order to develop livestock breeding which brings 
big profit, the co-op members newly built stalls with 
a floor space of 1,360 square metres and increased the 
number of domestic animals. They newly built two big 
houses for silkworm raising and planted over 2,000 
aulberry trees. They expanded the area under vegeta- 
bles and industrial crops two or three times with a 
view to selling them to the nearby industrial centres 
including Shinuijoo. In addition to these, they ex- 
panded the already established ceramic factory, rices 
cleaning mill and blacksmith shop. Thanks to all this, 
they had a cash income of more than 800,000 won. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Most of the income of our agricultural co-ops is 
distributed to co-op members in accordance with the 
number of his or her workdays and the rest is used 
for the management of co-ops and enlarged reproduc- 
tion. 


The total volume of harvests in the Yangshi Agri- 
cultural Co-op last year reached 2,770 tons including 
1,663 tons of grain, 107 tons of potatoes and 367 tons 
of vegelables. Besides, the co-op raked in 800,000 won 
of cash income by selling vegetables, industrial crops, 
domestic animals, cocoons and others. 


Of this the total income in grain and other crops 
minus tax in kind, the fund for ensuring farming 
next year including the prices of fertilizers and other 
productive expenditure amounted to 976 tons, 12.2 per 
cent of which was accumulated as common property 
and social, cultural and relief funds, and the rest was 
distributed among the cc-op members. 


The cash income minus the income tax, per- 
mium for animal insurance, production costs, money 
for buying domestic animals, management expenses 
was 493,541 won, 15 per cent of which was set aside 
as joint accumulation and social and cultural funds, 
and the rest was distributed among co-op members. 

The. total: workdays put into production last year in 
the co-op reached 257,236, in accordance with which 
distribution was carried out as follows: 


Total amount 
distributed 


Grains 819,707 kg 
of which. 
Rice 722,945 _,, 
Other kinds of grains 96,762 ,, 
Potatoes 36,638 ,, 
By-products 771,700 ,, 
Cash 419,475 won 


Here mention must be made of the fact that the 
average number of workdays per member was 327 
but there was a great difference between the mothers 
with nursing-babies or family members of office 
workers and skilled, able-bodied work hands. 

To cite an example, Li Se Yong and his three 
family members had 1,458 workdays to their credit 
and got share of 4,665 kilograms in grain and of 
2,333 won in cash. To feed the whole family, eight 
ir. all, for one year, 1,752 kilograms of grain are 
sufficient. They earned enough grain in a year to feed 
the. whole family for 2 years and eight months. 

Since there is no need to buy provisions, food 
hired tractors. With the completion of stalls with 
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for side dishes including edible oils and fats no 
to pay school expenses for their children (of cours; 
they buy notebooks and other stationery fo 
children), they can use the money only for buying 
clothes, footwear, furniture and luxuries. Last yea, 
1,600 won was left after paying household expenses 
in their home. 


JOINT ACCUMULATION 


Furthermore the co-op members. are benefited 
greatly by the joint accumulation, social, cultural 
and relief funds, because all these funds are used 
for guaranteeing constant enlarged reproduction. 
Last year they accumulated 104,323 won for such 
furids. Wilh the money they bought over 20 kinds 
of farm machines including a 30-h.p. tractor, a trailer 
and a fodder cutter, 46 draught animals, 141 pigs, and 
built modern houses for 30 families, stalls, silkworm- 
raising rooms and silage tanks—the floor space of 
these production establishments reaches 1,250 square 
metres. Besides, the bath house, barber, nursery, 
kindergarten and rice-cleaning mill were repaired or 
expanded. 


It goes wilhout saying that all these are for 
the benefit of the co-op members. The _ tractor 
ploughed 200: jungbo of land, and ensured mechani: 
zation in sowing and conveying thousands of tons 
of compost and grain, enabling the co-op members 


to work with ease and at the same time raise 
labour productivity and economize the rent for 
Per household Per member 
2,003 kg 1,040 kg 
1,763 _,, 917 ,, 
240 ,, 123 ,, 
89 ,, 46 ,, 
1,882 ,, 980 ,, 
1,023 won 532 won 
a floor space of 900 square metres, they can raise 


many more cows and pigs. During the year the 
number of animals jointly owned increased by 22 
in cows and 309 in pigs in addition to 134 pigs 
distributed among the co-op members. The newly 
built silkworm-raising rooms with a floor space of 
200 square metres brought the members over 6,400 
won of cash income. Those newly-bought animal- 
drawn weeders, a fodder cutter, a motor-driven 
thresher and straw-rope making machine made 4 
considerable contribution to the enhancement 4 
labour productivity, thereby raising profits. 

The common property of the co-op has grow! 
constantly. The fixed assets increased from 126,716 
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won at the beginning of last year to 258,037 won at 
the end of the year. 


Then what do they use the social, cultural and 
rclief funds for? 
Out of a total 28,310 won, 1,375 won was _ allot- 


ted to expenses for training cadres, 2,259 won to 
ihe maintenance of nursery, 3,205 won to the upkeep 
of the club house, 2,709 won to the expenses for 
maintaining circles, 205 won to sanitation work and 
1,439 won to miscellaneous expenses in the co-op. 
They paid car fares and hotel and food _ bills and 
bought stationery for those 63 co-op members who 
participated in various kinds of short courses on 
agro-technique; bought food, toys and clothing for 
900 children in the co-op nursery, 500 books, gramo- 
phone records and other items for cultural use, over 


90 kinds of musical instruments including Kaya- 
keum, drums, an organ, violins, trumpets, athleiic 
goods and stage costumes for the members of 


drama, music, dancing and sports circles comprising 
100 members in all. 

A relief fund is used for the old persons who 
have no one to depend upon, those bereft families 
of the People’s Armymen who fell in battle, and 
those who have no work hand or cannot work 
because of illness (subsidy is granted to all such 
people by the state, too.), and those who have been 
injured during work. Last year, with the fund of 
1.077 won the co-op provided 1,185 kilograms of 


rice and 300 won in cash for Choi Jung Mai and 
Hong Sang Woon. These two co-op members, bereft 
families of fallen fighters of the People’s Army, 
cculd not work because of illness in the year. 

We have seen how the Yangshi Agriculfural Co-op 
members spent last year what they earned. 


MORE PRODUCTION, MORE INCOME 


This yeat the co-op is going to apply the cold- 
bed seedling method on over 300 jungbo as well as 
close planting of 250 seedlings per pyong and 
broad-row cultivation in wheat, barley and millet, 
thereby raising land utility rate to 255 per cent. 
For this purpose they put aside 55 tons of grain as 
seeds and 107 tons of grain for purchasing chemical 
fertilizer. It is their plan to raise the per jungbo 
yield to 6 tons in rice and 3 tons in maize. Then 


the gross grain output will be 20 per cent greater 
than in 1959. 
Besides, 35 tons of grain, 39 tons of vegetables 


and 615 tons of silage have been put aisde for live- 
stock breeding. They are going to raise the number 
of Korean cows from 65 in 1959 to 75 and pigs from 
450 to 1,800, thereby raising the production of meat 
to 220 per cent compared with 1959. 

The per household share in the autumn of this 
year is expected to be 2.5 tons in kind and_ 1,200 
won in cash. 


re 


Ceramic 


The national meeting of activists 
in the field of ceramic industry was 
held on January 14-15 in Pyong- 
yang, 

The meeting was attended by 750 
labour innovators, management per- 
sonnel in this field. Vice-Premier 
Nam [1 and Party and Government 
Workers, and_ social organ:zation 
Workers also attended. 

Moon Man Wook, Ministser of 
Light Industry, made a report on 
further developing the ceramic in- 


sed 8 times. 


Pyongyang is 


Army Street. 


Industry Activists 


figure while the total output increa- 


Following the report many parti- 
cipated in discussion. Speakers gave 


New Grand Theatre 


Even in the depths of winter con- 
struction work on a grand theatre in 
in full swing. It is 
being erected at the end of People’s 


Meet 


their experiences gained in raising 
the utility rate of equipment, la- 
bour productivity and the quality 
of products. 


Under Construction 


country combined with modern, 
western building. It will be roofed 
with Korean tiles, and will have 
more than 2,000 seats, a revolving 
stage with an area of over 1,000 


Custry, 

In his report he noted that the 
number of ceramic factories in our 
country was 3.2 times the 1944 
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The new theatre will have a total 
flcor space of 28,000 square metres 
and a height of 48 metres. The style 
is the traditional architecture of our 


square metres. Moreover, there will 
be 260 rooms for actors, and other 


purposes. 


We Condemn 


Japan: U.S. Military Pact 


opposition of the Japanese 
people and sober-minded. peoples throughout the 
world Japanese Prime Minister Kishi and USS. 
President Eisenhower went so far as to conclude 
another dirty, criminal deal in Washington, namely, 
the- so-called Japan-U.S. “Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security:” It had been in prepezration 
for long time by the U.S. and Japanese reactionary 
circles. 


News of the signing of the. Japanese-U.S. treaty 
instantly touched off .a storm protest throughout 
Korea. With the bitter memory of the. Japanese inva- 
sion fresh in their minds, the Korean people are in 


Despite the strong 


no mood to remain indifferent to the revival of 
Japanese militarism. . 
What kind of a treaty is this so-called Japan- 


U.S. “Treaty of Mutual Co-operation and Securily>?” 


This is an out and out aggressive treaty of 
military alliance. Naturally it holds cut the clear 
danger of involving- Japan in military conflicts, 


should America unleash an aggressive war, It is 
quite obvious that the aim of this treaty- is to -pro- 
long U.S. occupation of Japan and to convert her 
into a nuclear and rocket base. 


The Korean people, together with the peacelov- 
ing people the world over, condemn this new trea- 


ty aS a serious provocation to peace in Asia and 
throughout the world. 
The stalement issued on January 20 this year, 


following the signing of treaty, fully expresses the 
indignation of the Korean people. 

The new military pact will not give Japan peace, 
It will only create menace to the general situation 
of Japan and the Far East. 


It should be perfectly clear that the revised pact 
is directed against Korea, China and other coun- 
tries of the socialist camp headed by the Soviet 
Union and all the Asian: people who are struggling 
for national independence and peace. 


As is evident by the fact that the U.S. im- 
perialists have recently introduced guided missiles 
of various types into South Korea, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Korean Armistice Agreement, they are in 
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‘takingly sought out beautiful 


a frenzy to prepare for a new aggressive war, turn- 
ing the Far East into a cold-war zone. 

America has long since attempted to make Japan 
a storming-party of aggressive action in the Far 
East. It is doing its best to revive Japanese 
militarism. 


The new military pact between Japan and America 
stems from such sinister aim of the U.S. imperia- 
lists. 

The U.S. imperialists can be relied upon fo take 
advantage of the new treaty to, hasten the forma- 
tion of the aggressive “North-East Asian Alliance” 
of Syngman. Rhee. and Chiang Kai-shek clique, with 
Japan as its nucleus. 

Every Korean can clearly recall the suffering 
brought to the Korean people and Asian peoples by 
the Japanese imperialists. Under the aegis of USS. 
imperialism, Japanese militarists are again to enter 
into the road to prepare a new aggressive war! Can 
the people of Asian countries just. look on at this? 

This time too the U.S. imperialists have  pains-- 
words to whiiewash 
the treaty, declaring that it was drawn up “on the 
basis of the respect for Japanese sovereignty” or 
claiming that it was a “defensive” treaty. 


But no such attempts can lay claim to originali- 
ty. It is well known that in the dictionary of the 
imperialists “defence’’ has long since become 4 
synonym for aggression. When U.S. _ imperialism 
started the aggressive war against Korea they used 
so-called “defence” as their pretext. 

It is a well-known fact that it is the United 
States itself that has crossed the Ocean to violate 
peace in Asia and threaten the national indepen- 
dence of the Asian people. 


Let us look at what has taken place in the recent 
years. 

It is none other than US.. imperialists that 
unleashed {ae criminal war in Korea and continue 
te occupy Taiwan, an integral territory of China, 
jeopardizing China’s security. Who is it that 1s 
hindering the unification of Viet-Nam, scrapping the 
Geneva Agreement? Is it not U.S. imperialists? Who 
was it that provoked civil war in Laos last year and 
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instigated’ a revolt against the people of Indonesia? 
Was it not U.S. imperialists? And it is precisely 
US. imperialists that is jeopardizing Japan's 
security. 

Save for the very nebulous words on “equalily” 
and “respect for Japanese sovereignty,” there is 
nothing in the new pact to restrict America’s use 
of the islands as an operalional base for aggression. 
The treaty itself clearly stipulates that the U/S. 
armed forces can be stationed for al least another 
ten years in Japan and can establish military bases. 
Okinawa is still under U.S. control. These facts 
alone are sufficient to show thal by this treaty the 
United States is now again guaranteed military 
control of Japan, while Japan has moved further 
towards subservience fo the U‘S. 

The signing of this treaty of military alliance by 
the U.S. and Japanese reactionaries represented by 
Kishi has caused serious uneasiness in Japan. 

It should not be hard te realize whal grave con- 
sequences would follow if, in the present situation 
when significant headway has been made on nuclear 
end rocket weapons and the third Sovicl rocket 
photographed the reverse side of the Moon, Japar. 


would be turned into the American military base 
spearheaded agains! the countries of the socialist 
camp. 


It is well known to everybody that when U.S. im- 
perialists waged the aggressive war against Korea, 
Japan acted as a supply base for the operations of 
U.S. armed forces. 

As for the United States, its esiimation of the pact 
has recently been spelled out by Secretary of State 
Herter in his candid words: 

“Should conflicis occur in Korea, the U.S. armed 
[urces in Japan will automatically be involved in 
this,” 

And the Japanese reactionaries were .loud in pro- 
claiming that if the U.S. armed forces were to Le 
lurled into Korea, China and other couniries, Japan 
Would support their action. 

It should be perfectly clear that if such things 
happen Japan would be enmeshed in the flames of 
War from which it cannot escape. 

In connection with the signing of the treaty of 
military alliance between Japan and U.S., Penkovsky, 
the U.S.S.R. Commander of the Far East Mililary 
District, warned that if Japanese militarists dare to 
unleash another new aggressive war il will only 
have a boomerang effect on its producers. 

We know that sce the end of the Second World 
War, a struggle has been going oa in Japan over 
Which road the country should take—the road io 
Peace without any nuclear and rocket base and to 
independent, peace-loving neutrality or the road to 
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militarism. The Japanese people, of course, oppose 
the latter road and resolutely choose the first one. 

But Japan’s ruling circles have enlered into a 
military pact that undermines the edifice of peace in 
the Far East. 

Japan is now in a critical situation—a choice must 
be made as to whether it will be burned into the 
flames of a new war or will enter the road of demo- 
cratic and independent development. The Japanese 
people hold the key to this decision. 

We would like to say once more that the Korean 
people have always sincerely sympathized wilh and 
resolutely supported the Japanese people’s fight for 
independence, democracy, neutrality. And we will 
continue to do so. 

Through the historical experiences every Korean 
knows well in whal a grave danger the revival of 


Japanese militarism and the turning of Japanese 
territory into the U.S. military base would place 
them. 


U.S. imperialism and revived Japanese militarists 
are the common enemy of the Korean and Japanese 
peoples and the peoples of all the Asian countries. 

The Korean people have consistently urged that no 
ccuntry and region in Asia should be turned into the 
American military base and that a peace zone free 
from nuclear and rocket bases be established in the 
Far East and in the areas of the Pacific. 

In the interests of peace and freedom of the Kore- 
an and Japanese peoples and tlhe peoples of all ihe 
Asian countries we strongly demand the withdrawal 
of all U.S. armed forces and military bases from 
South Korea, Japan and other regions in Asia. 

We warn the remnant elements of Japanese mili- 
larists that they had better give up their short-sight- 
ed war policy. Any plot and conspiracy of the U.S. 
and Japanese reactionaries will not improve in tlic 
Icast their tottering position. 

The conclusion of ihe Japan-U.S. treaty of military 
alliance has met with increasing opposition from the 
peoples of the. world. It was such opposition that 
impelled the Washington ruling circles !o pay lip 
service to “peace.” But they are actually preparing 
for a new war. This shows more clearly how false 
are the peace pretensions of U.S. imperialism. 

Through this treaty, they have more fully exposed 
their true colours and enkindled the struggle of the 
peeples of Japan and the Asian countries in opposing 
the U.S. aggressive policy and Japan’s laking the 
road of militarism. 

If the American and Japanese ruling circles co:- 


tinue to scheme against the Korean people and 
suber-minded Asian peoples, trampling down the 
Japanese people's interests, they will meet with 


defeats, even bigger than the last. 
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S OUTH PYONGAN PROVINCE with an area of 

13,000 square kilometres is located in the 
northwestern part of Korea. 

The northern boundary of the province abuts on 
North Pyongan Province and Jagang Province. 
The Rangrim and Mashikryung Ranges stretch along 
its eastern boundary. The southern boundary abuts 
on North and South Hwanghai Provinces and its 
western boundary is washed by the waters of the 
Yellow Sea. 

Today the province holds an important place in 
politics, economy and culture. 

The province is rich not only in mineral resources 
but also in marine resources. Staple crops grow there 
in abundance. 

In the province there are many old battlefields 
such as the Chungchung River Battle (A.D. 615) in 
which a huge army of the Sui, 100,000 strong, was 
annihilated at one stroke, the battle in which the 
people sank the U.S. armed merchant ship “General 
Sherman” which intruded up the Taidong River 
(1866), and the Koonwoori Battle (Dec. 1950) in 
which the U.S. aggressive army and its henchmen 
were delivered a telling blow. 

The province has nol only numbers of historic 
monuments including Kangsu Tomb (built in the first 
half of the sixth century) and Kokuryo Tomb (B.C. 
37-A.D. 668) but also many scenic spots. 


UNDERGROUND RESOURCES 


The province abounds in coal, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, graphite, apatile, lime, iron ore and so on. 

In the nearly 40 years of Japanese rule, the 
abundant minerals in the province were plundered by 
Jepanese capitalists, who grew rich on them. 

In the 15 years since liberation |he Korean people 
who hold the power in their hands have earnestly 
carried out prospecting work for more minerals. 

Three years ago the Pyongnam Youth Coal-field 
was opened. The new  coal-field with an area of 
some. 300 square kilometres is estimated to have 4 
deposit of roughly 1-1.5 billion tons. 

In this coal-field there are 10 coal mines including 
the Songnam. A new underground tram car track 
connecting Songnam, Shinchang, Chunsung and 
Jikdong is under construction and railway lines and 


roads are being laid. | 
In the near future thousands of tons of coal 


will be dug daily in this coal-field.- 
i The increase of the mining capacily in the exist 
ES ing coal mines and new coal mines has brouglit 
ya SS about an increase of coal output. Thus, in 1959 {he 
is cca] output was 7 times the 1946 figure. 
Ps In addition, new iron ore and asbestos 
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ily 


deposils 


{ were found, too. 
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These rich underground resources put a spur to 
the rapid development of the national economy. 


MANY FACTORIES POPPING UP 


Before liberation there were only a ‘few factories 
in the province—the Nampo Smeltery, the Nampo 
Rice-cleaning Mill, the Kangsun Steel Works, the 
Kangsu Electric Appliances Factory, the Soonchun 
Chemical Factory, the Seunghori Cement Factory. 
But now the province has 330 factories, large and 
small. This means that there are 12 factories on an 
average for every county. 

In the 15 years since liberation the total in- 
dustrial output of the province has grown 21 times. 

But the number of factories and industrial output 
are not the only gauge to the industria] growth of 
the province. 

Many factories are turning out new products, for 
instance, the Dukchun Automobile Plant which 
annually produces 3,000 automobiles, the Kiyang 
Machine-building Factory which produces 3,500 
tractors a year, the Daian Electric Appliances 
Factory which produces large quantities of 4,000 
kw generators for hydropower stations, electric 
locomotives, electric motors and transformers, the 
Nampo Communication Apparatus Factory, the 
Nampo Glass Factory, the Soonchun Pharmaceu- 
tical Factory, the Kangdong  Precision-machine 
Factory, the Soonchun Tools Factory, etc. These 
factories were all built after the armistice. 

Headway has also been made in local industry. 

Before liberation there were poor forges in the 
province. But today 224 local factories have sprung 
up, some even in remote mountain areas. Between 


1856 and 1959 the total output of local industry 
grew more than 6 times. 

Take Dukchun, small township, for instance. 
Before liberation in Dukchun, county seat in the 
days of Japanese imperialists’ rule, there were no 
big buildings except schools, county office, police 
Station and a few landlords’ houses. But today 9 
coal mines are operating there. And, 40 factories, 
large and small, such as automobile factory, 


asbestos factory, cement factory, slate factory, daily 
Necessaries factory, textile mill, and foodstuff pro- 
cessing factory have been newly built. 

Multi-storey dwelling houses and cultural and 
public service establishments such as cinema, club 
and schools are also being constructed. 

Thus, Dukchun is now turning into an industrial 
town. Workers and office employees and their family 
Members account for half the population of the 
town. More multi-storey dwelling houses and 
cultural establishments and a hydropower station 
will soon be constructed. 
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WATER IN ABUNDANCE 


The Taidong River runs through the province 
winding its way to the Yellow Sea. It provides a 
good waterway for both industrial and agricultural 
districts. The river has been harnessea for irrigation. 

Yuldoosamchulli Plain, one of the largest fields 
of the province, spreads far and wide along the 
west coast. This plain had for years been subject 
to drought and had much waste land. 

For ten years the Japanese rulers had tried to 
draw water into the plain bui in vain. The plain was 
not irrigated until our People’s Government was 
established. 


After liberation the Pyongnam Irrigation Project 
was undertaken by the state to water the vast 
tracts of the Yuldoosamchulli plain. 

But the irrigation work was cut short by the war 
in Korea. 

Even in the difficult situation immediately after 
the armistice the state appropriated huge funds 
and materials for the irrigation projects. 6,240,000 
cubic metres of earth had to be removed and 250,000 
cubic metres of concrete be tamped to complete the 
irrigation works. 

Workers, office employees, students, People’s Army 
men from many parts of the country volunteered to 
join in the construction work. 

The first stage irrigation work which 
1354 was followed by the second in 1955. 

In two years tunnels and waterways have been 
constructed to connect with the Taidong River whose 


started in 


water level is 40 metres higher than the Chungchun 
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Machine-building Factory 
23 


Tractors are being assembled at the Kiyang 


River. The Yunpoong Reservoir with a volume of 
150 million tons of water and many pumping 
stations were built. 


50 tons of water were lifted per second from the 
Taidong River and 10 tons from the Chungchun 
River to form a stream which runs through the 
parched plain covering’ more than 30,000 jungbo in 
canals totalling 2,000 ri. 


In 1956 when the construction of the Pyongnam 
Irrigation Projects was completed, the grain output 
in the Yuldoosamchulli Plain was 52,500 tons while 
in 1944 it was 13,900 tons. As a result the average 
share per household amounted to more than 3 tons 
of grain. 

On the plain more than 1,000 modern dwelling 
hcusées, 24 modern schools and many cultural 
establishments were built. Before liberation no more 
than 2,400 students were studying in 6 schools. But 
now things are quite different. Some 20,000 pupils 
are studying in 23 primary schools, 14 junior middle 
schools and 1 senior middle schoo] and more than 
60 students are studying in the institutions of 
higher learning in our country or in foreign 
countries. 

In October 1957 the state set out to construct 
the Kiyang Irrigation Projects, the great nature 
remaking. In scale it is bigger than the Pyongnam 
Irrigation Project. To build such irrigation project 
10,230,000 cubic metres of earth had to be removed, 
5 reservoirs including the big Taisung Reservoir and 
1500 ri of canals dug and more than 3,200 
structures constructed. 

The project was basically completed in 1959. As 
a result, last year 20,000. jungbo of dry-fields were 
converted into paddy fields. 

When this project is completed, 50,000 jungbo 
of dry-fields and 20,000 jungbo of alkaline area 
will be brought under water, from which over 
100,000 tons more of grain will be produced 
every year. 

The recent years have seen the undertakings of 
many irrigation projects in this province. Thus the 
irrigated areas of this province have grown from 
13,000 jungbo in the prewar year to over 210,000 
jungbo. The grain output harvested on 340,000 
jungbo of the total arable land increased two times 
in the past 15 years. 

Particularly striking has been the change of work 
method in the fields. It is planned that within the 
coming one or two years the greater part of field 
work and the labour consuming work in livestock 
breeding will be mechanized. Now 1,270 _ tractors 
(in terms of 15 hip.) are doing field work and 
farmers are using up-to-date farm machines. Almost 
all the villages have electricity. 

Take Taite-ri, Onchun County, for example. 
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Before liberation from the Japanese rule, the 
peasants used primitive methods. There were only 
five or six foot-pedaled threshers and several hand- 
operated winnowers owned by the landed gentry. 

Advanced farm machines—motor-propelled fodder 
cutters and crushers, threshers, motor pumps, and 
Icrries —- have recently made their debut in this 
cooperative. This led to a further reduction of the 
labour-consuming work such as transport of compost 
and agricultural produce and _ threshing.  Tilling, 
sowing and harvesting are chiefly undertaken by 
the farm machine station. 


NEW CULTURE, BETTER LIVING 


The huge increase in production has _ stimulated 
cultural advance. 

A very significant feature is the steady rise in 
cultural standards, expressed primarily in the 
extension of public education. 

Before liberation, there was only one _ primary 
schoo] each in three or four sub-counties and_ ten 
middle schools in the whole province, although this 
province was in a better situation in all fields — 
and cultural — than _ other 


political, economic 

provinces. 

- The excellent results achieved in the past years 
are spelled out in figures. There are now 631 
primary schools, 411 junior middle schools and 


one institution of higher learning. The total student 
body in these schools is more than 400,000. 
Significant headway was also made in the field 
of public health. In the past there were only one 
or two private-owned hospitals in the county-seals. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Housing construction.is going on in the. Kangsun 
workers’ district, South Pyongan Province 
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_ Forerunners of Mechanization of Agriculture 


Visit to the Jung Kwang Soo 
Farm Machine Team 
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Members of the farm machine team going to work 


The fields are still under snow, yet the members of 
the farm machine team are out there. 

The Jung Kwang Soo farm machine team, working 
in the Suhwa-ri village, Onchun County of South 
P yongan Province, has much work to do this year. 
Over 80 per cent of the field work on more than 2,000 
hectares of fields get to be done by machines. More 


than 60,000 tons of compost have to be transported 
for the fields before the thaw sets in. 


The farm machine team undertakes tilling, levelling, 
sowing, furrowing, weeding and harvesting. 


In the days before liberation, in this village with 
over 400 peasant households, a few ox-carts were 
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Shift hour 


They have decided to transport 30 tons of compost onto each hectare 
of fields of the co-op 


has 


all means of transport available; manual labour was done by machines is indeed a revolution for the farm- 


predominant; primitive hoes were used in weeding; ers of this village. 
and at best draft animals were employed in tilling. In our, country, mechanization of agriculture will 
To have more than 80 per cent of their field work be completed within 2 or 3 years. 
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Getting the tractors ready for operation Ploughs are kept in good repair 


Members of the farm machine team discussing the 
matter of land adjustment with farmers 
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They are as much en- 
thusiastic in study as 
in work 


My Proud 


T is good to be home! 

I This may sound strange 
when I tell you that I have 
just arrived in my country 
for the first time in my life. 
I was bornin Japan and 
brought up there. I am 27 
ae a years old. 
While in Japan I tried to read and learn as much 
as | could about my country, because my heart was 
always here in Korea. When the horrible war was 
piovoked by the U.S. aggressors, how my heart ach- 
ed as I read about the havoc the American invaders 
had wrought in my country. I saw pictures in the Ja- 
panese papers. 

The war ended. How happy I was! How eagerly I 
followed the news of reconstruction! What an amaz- 
ing tempo of construction, particularly during the past 
one or two years. I wished then so much I too could 
join my compatriots back at home in rebuilding the 
country. 


But, until I 


came home on the first repatriation 


ship I thought that I was quite familiar with the. 


things going on in the fatherland. But when I arrived 
I realized how little I knew of what the people have 
achieved in so short a. time: 

Buildings are rising in every part of the homeland. 
Huge factories are to be seen everywhere. Irrigation 
networks crisscross the fields. And the people! The 
happy, vigorous people. The whole country is in the 
thick of peaceful construction. 


If one speaks merely of the outward splendor, there. 


are, to be sure, in the capitalist countries many splen- 
did cities with big buildings. But, as a Japanese cri- 
tic said, it is nothing but “ostensible culture.” In 
those countries the main concern of the people is how 
to survive and how to make money. And every social 
evil is prevalent. Gangsters, beggars, and prostitutes 
Swarm the streets. 


_ But Pyongyang and other cities that I have seen 
in the homeland are quite different. Most big build- 
Ings are not private-owned office buildings. Neither 
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Fatherland 


KIM KWANG BOK 


are they big companies or restaurants. But they are 
apartment houses for the working people. Big depart- 
ment stores and medium and small stores are to be 
found according to the population of the neighbour- 
hood. 


Another thing that struck me most is the atten- 
tion paid to education, culture and recreation. Schools, 
hospitals, theatres, cinemas and club houses are to 
be seen all over the country. 


In the short time since I came to my own country, 
I have had a worthwhile life such as I had never 
known before. 


Let me tell you about my family. My father was 
born in Tamyang, South Cholla Province. My grand- 
dad was a tenant farmer. Since his early childhood, 
my father had known nothing but back-breaking work 
and hunger. Unable to stand such life any more, he 
went over to Japan hoping to find some means of 
earning a livelihood. In Japan he was a labourer 
working at public works. Altogether he spent 42 
years in Japan. 


Until we came home the worked at Oaza Yokozuka- 
miachi, Chita County, Aichi Prefecture, Japan. I was 
a porter for the Yanai Building Materials Firm and 
my elder brother Kwang Swoo] lorry driver. 


After graduating from primary school I wanted to 
go to middle school, but we simply could not afford 
it. I had to work to help the family. After that 1 work- 
ed at an automobile repair shop and so on and so 
ferth, then lastly as a porter. 


I still remember the day. It was three years ago. 


My father called us and said: 


“I am already 60 years old. Before I am_ too old 
I want to work for the fatherland even one day. But, 
if my wish is not realized, I want to be buried in the 
fatherland. How good it would be, if we could return 
to our dear country, the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea! We must go home. I don’t want to see you 
children repeating the miserable life that I have gone 
through. Now that we have our glorious fatherland 
and there has been opened a way of going home 
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thanks to the deep solicitude of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea and Premier Kim I] Sung, there is no reason 
whatsoever for us to prolong our stay in this place.” 


How his face brightened when he said these words! 

After that I made repeated calls at the office in 
Aichi Prefecture to realize repatriation. Many Ja- 
panese did everything to help us. 

At long last we are in our own dear homeland. We 
should like to express once again our sincere grati- 
tude for the great aid rendered by the Japanese peo- 
ple. 


Already one month has passed since our family— 
father, mother, sister, elder brother with his wife and 
two babies —came back to the fatherland. 

I am now a fitter of electric motors at the Youth 
Shop of the Pyongyang Electric Appliances Factory. 
My elder brother and his family are in Hamheung. 
He works in an automobile work shop. A few days 
ago I received a letter from him, which read in part: 


“When we reached Hamheung we found out that a 
modern dwelling house designed by the German tech- 
nicians was awaiting us. This house is a new styled 
Korean house—combining the traditional Korean 
style with European style. Furniture and household 
goods, everything needed for house-keeping, were pro- 
vided. For all this we can only say ‘thanks!’ from 
the bottom of our hearts.” 


My father is working, too. Someone told him: “You 
had better take things a little easy now, as there is 


“Dear friends: 

“The sky of the father- 
land looks so blue, I feel 
I could touch it if I stretch 
my hand out of the win- 


Pak Pak Woong 
dow. 

“As I start to write my first letter from home, 
somehow that terrible stormy night comes back to 
me. The angry waves of the Koyomai current were 
raging as if it would swallow us. 

“Do you remember that night? In a lonely boat on 
the angry. sea, how helpless we were! How anxiously 
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no more anxiety about living.” But he would not 
have it. Most firmly he said: “Don’t worry about me 
I can still do a man’s work.” 

He works in the materials supply section of the 
Electric Appliances Factory, where I’m working. 

My sister is attending middle school. 

While we were in Japan, quite often I had seen 
that my father took his troubles out on my mother, 
all the bitterness of his life. And to the best of my 
recollection, I don’t recall a single time when our 
whole family sat together at table. But mow every 
evening all the family members get together! You 
should see how happy my mother looks! 


Sometimes neighbourhood women come to visit 
my mother. One of them said to me the other 
evening: 


“It is time that you get married. Perhaps I can in- 
troduce a nice girl to you! Well....?” 

Such an unexpected inquiry quite embarassed me, 
but then... 

I was enrolled in the. evening course of the Kim 
Chaik Polytechnical Institute. I will study hard and 
become an electrical engineer. I am proud of being a 
university student in our dear fatherland. For the 
first time in my life, I have bright prospects for the 
future. | 

Indeed, the miserable life that I had in Japan was 
a nightmare. But today happiness is ours in our 
proud fatherland, the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea. 


I Crossed 


the Sea of Japan 


we yearned for the blue sky of the fatherland beyond 
the lowering dark clouds! 

“But now I’m writing this letter actually looking 
at the sky through my window. And this is no dream. 
[t is very real.....” 

Thus Pak Pak Woong, one of the first returned Ko- 
reans from Japan started his first letter to his friends 
in Japan. At present he is a third-year student of the 
senior middle course of a school in Nampo for bereft 
sons and daughters of the deceased revolutionaries 
and patriots. 

Before meeting him, I was told by the school mas- 
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ter about Pak Pak Woong. 

It was in 1958 winter. Pak and three of his clas- 
sinates started out all by themselves for the fatherland. 
They were studying the junior middle course of the 
Korean school in Tokyo. At Nemuro, Hokkaido, they 
boarded a boat to cross the sea to Korea. But. they 
encountered a heavy storm and their boat drifted out 
of its course. They had given up all hope when 
unexpectedly they were rescued. After hearing about 
his venture, I understood why his letter started out 
that way. 

He was a young man of 18. When I asked him to 
tell me about his attempt to come home, he began 
slowly to tell his story. His bass voice had a deep 
resonant ring. But sometimes in his excitement, his 
voice rose to a high pitch. 

“I shall never forget the day,” he started. “It was 
November 10, 1958. 

“That night we were studying together at Kang’s 
house. Our mid-term exam was only a few days 
away... Even in Tokyo the noises die out after one 
o'clock, the silence broken only by the suburban trains. 
As if agreed, every one stopped studying and sat en- 
grossed in his own thoughts. One was sitting at the 
table and another was lying on the floor, his eyes 
fixed on the ceilling! 


“Around this time the question of repatriation of 
Koreans in Japan to Korea was a burning one. Na- 
turally our thoughts turned to that. The question was 
being dragged out without any solution. 


“While my thoughts toyed with the question, the 
p:cture of the reconstructed Pyongyang and the heal- 
thy faces of the students who took part in rebuilding 
‘le city appeared before my eyes. You see I had 
seen these pictures in the papers. Then all the misery 
that [ suffered in Japan came back to me once more. 

“One time we lived in Morioka. How mean those 
ciildren were to me in the school. Some mocked me 
because I was a Korean. I used to have a good cry on 
a hill all alone. Many Koreans in Japan looked hag- 
gard and worn-out, they collect scrap iron and junk, 
rummage through garbage bins. Then my father! He 
moaned every night from the back-breaking toil... 


“Il wondered how long this kind of life would last. 
Suppose we pass the exam and graduate eventually, 
what can we do in Japan? Evidently my friends were 
thinking the same thing. Because when someone said, 
‘Gee, I wish I could go to the fatherland,’ it aroused 
Cvery one. 

“I sprang up and looked at the map on the wall. 
Our dear land was just across the sea! If we decided 
to go, what could stop us? I cried out: ‘Then let’s gol’ 

“There was no argument, no discussion, nothing. 
Everyone just got up and studied the map. We re- 
Membered only a few days ago we had read_ in the 
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papers that from. Cape Nosatsubu in Nemuro the 
Crystal Island of the Soviet Union could be seen. 

“That settled what we should do. We knew the 
course. The only remaining question was the time: 
When do we start? Winter was setting in in real 
earnest, so we could not wait indefinitely. At last we 
decided to start our homeward journey on the 14th. 
And we decided to take four-day rations, a compass, 
a few pieces of clothing and some money. 

At this point Pak Woong paused to take out a note- 
book from his trunk. It was the daily record of 
their travel. 

Nov. 14 

“This is our last day here. It may have been a 
mere coincident, but the last class we attended was 
a history class. The teacher told us about the occupa- 
tion of Korea by the Japanese military forces. 

“IT must say I was very much agitated! I wished 
sc much I could say goodbye to my teaciter Mr. Son. 
A sense of sadness came over me wilien I realized 
that this would be my last day in this school. I ran 
away from the school... 

“We boarded the train at 6:25 p.m. at Ueno Sta- 
tion. The train kept speeding northwards. Somehow 
sleep would not come to us. Wearing a serious look 
K was looking at the train timetable. C was in deep 
thought. I guess everyone was wondering about the 
uncertain future. You cannot blame us if we were a 
bit nervous and tense... The night was pitch dark and 
soon it started raining.” 


The diary continued, but from here on it was frag- 
mentary. Without additional explanation it was hard 
to understand. 


According to Pak Woong, he wanted to keep a 
daily record but as their destination became nearer, 
it was hard for him to write, he was so excited. Then 
he did not want to be suspicious looking to other 
passengers. But one can make out how they felt on 
the train. The lines written on the train to Nemuro 
from Hakodate read as follows: 

“There is the sea, at last! The surging sea! Moun- 
ting waves are sending out clouds of white spray. 

“Beyond the sea there is the cear country of ours 
—the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. Within 
the next twelve hours we will be in its embrace.” 

Pak continued with his story. 

“It was a dark night. The angry wind was raging 
and a heavy rain was pounding the black ink water... 

‘We had been hiding in a warehouse on the shore 
from where we could see Cape Nosatsubu. It was 
only 20 kilometres from Nemuro to Nosatsubu. But we 


‘lest our way and wandered the whole night in a 


forest. Then we spent another half day in finding a 
boat. At last we found a sampan. To wait for the 
night we hid ourselves in another warehouse. 
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“By this time the food we had brought was all gone 
except the dry meat, which we divided among oursel- 
ves. Time dragged on. Outside the wind was blow- 
ing hard, and heavy waves were breaking over the 
shore. The moments of waiting were almost unbeara- 
ble. We were wondering. ‘What's it going to?’ Nobody 
said anything. Lying on the straw mats we just kepi 
looking at the dark ceillings of the warehouse waiting 
for the time to come. 

“When I thought of leaving Japan for good, I felt 
a lump in my throat. After all I was born there and 
brought up there. My life was a miserable one, but 
I have many bosom friends there. When I was a child 
I may have had one or two fights with them, but as 
Wwe grew up we helped each other when something 
difficult came up. Sometimes we consulted with each 
other on something. All those familiar faces appeared 
before me. 


“I still remember those who came out to see me off 
When our family left Morioka for Sokyo. They said, 
‘Today Japan and Korea are so near yet so far. But, 
when we grow up, let us make our two countries 
the best neighbours.’ 

“But I shook off all these thoughts. It was no time 
for me to indulge in such recollections. I told 
nyself to be firm. 


“The night crept slowly in. All was wrapped in 
darkness now. Slowly but cautiously we started out 
from the wareliouse. We put the sampan on the wa- 
ter and began to row towards the Crystal Island! 


“We put our whole strength on the oars. But as 
we rowed, the wind became stronger. We did not have 
any idea how long we had rowed or how far we had 
gone. Our sampan_ hit something—a rock. It was 
pouring cats and dogs. How long the sanipan would 
hold, nobody knew. It looked as if the rolling 
waves would swallow us at any moment. Somehow 
we were not so frightened as disappointed because 
everything would end before we saw the shores of 
our dear land. 

“At last we decided to bind ourselves with ropes 
and tie one end ito the boat. Then we jumped 
into the water to push the sampan off the rocks. At 
last we succeeded in setting the boat afloat on the 
waler again. But mountainous waves pitched and 
tcssed us about like a ball. It was just too much to 
bear. Ko slumped over unconscious. We tried to revive 
him, but he remained limps. It was time to make a 
decision. We could not let our firiend die on the sea. 
There was no choise but turn cur boat back to the 
shore. We would have another try later, we told our- 
selves, 

“But by this time it was too late. We could no long- 
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er handle the boat. We learnt later but the ‘boat was 
drifting in the Koyomai current, five kilometres per 
hour. 


“It was after 10 the next morning our boat made 
Hanasaki, a small fishing port. Our boat was picked up 
by a- passing fishing boat. We were taken to the shore 
patrol office of the city of Nemuro. We decided thai 
since matters had come to suc! a pass there was no 
need to withhold anything from the authorities. 


“We told them everything. How we started for the 
fatherland, the miserable life we had in Japan, why 
we wanted to go back to our own country where there 
is no exploitation and where the more one works the 
miore happiness one will enjoy. Moreover, in our coun- 
try, unlike Japan, we would not have to worry about 
money for schooling and we wanted to pariicipate 
in socialist construction of our country. 


To’ our surprise, they listened to our explanation 
and expressed sympathy with us. Someone in an ex- 
cited voice said: 


“ft am a Japanese. But I regret to say today’s Japan 
is not such a fine country as yours. You're jucky. | 
can fully understand why you young people tried to 
cross the sea illegally to reach your country. I’m sure 
time will come when the youth of Japan will be as 
enthusiastic as you are!” 

“Then they contributed mcney to buy some biscuits 
and fruit for us. Some even offered us their own food! 
I knew there were many Japancse who worked for 
establishing friendly relations between Korea and 
Japan. But the words of these people really moved 
me to tears. It is my belief that the help and support 
of such people did much to expedite our return to thc 
fatherland.” 

As he closed relating his story he added: 

“So you cannot blame me if I’m excited in writing 
my first letter since my return... That’s why I started 
ny letter that way...” 

The letter continued: 

“You will understand liow I felt while I was cross- 
ing the sea from Niigata to Chungjin. How many times 
did I climb up to the deck to look out over the sea! 
Remember the raging sea of that night? But the sea 
{hat spread out before me was so calm and the sky 
was so blue this time. I felt that if I called out tite 
names of my friends, my voice would reach Japan. 

“No more is this sea of sufferings. This sea will 
become one of friendship and peace. I am sure of that. 
And I’m not the only one who feels the same.” 


As Pak finished reading his letter the radio announ- 
ced the arrival of the sixth repatriation ship al 
Chungjin from Japan. 
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T HIS year the Korean people mark the 41st anni- 
versary of the March 1 Popular Uprising, the 
first, nation-wide anti-Japanese national liberation 
movement against the Japanese imperialist rule. 

With the occupation of Korea in 1910, the Japanese 
aggressors instituted a “military rule,” totally wipicg 
even the rudimentary human rights and freedom out 
of the land. They plundered the peasants of farm 
land, impeded the development of national industry 
and mobilized every means to put the people under 
the screw. Under the rabid colonial, predatory policy 
the Korean people were subjected to unbearably cruel 
exploitation and persecution. The indignant feeling of 
the Korean people towards the Japanese imperialists 
Wes growing as days went by. 

It was at such a time that the Great October So- 
Cialist Revolution culminated in victory. This greatly 
inspired the Korean people in their national libera- 
tion struggle. 

Comrade Kim Il Sung said: 

“The victory of the October Revolution threw a 
ray of hope for liberation to the Korean people who 
were groping in darkness, and showed them the 
load of struggle and victory.” 

After the victory of the Ociober Revolution the 
anti-Japanese mass movement showed an upsurge. 
And on March 1, 1919, a big-scale uprising took 
place in Seoul, involving 300,000 people. It spread 
tkroughout the country like wild-fire. 

Except for a handful of pro-Japanese bureaucrats, 
Notorious landlords and comprador capitalists, the 
entire people—workers, peasants, students, intel- 
lectuals and even the petty bourgeoisie, patriotic 
religionists and conscientious national capitalists 
~ Participated in the uprising. 

Even according to the doctored figures published 
hy the Japanese imperialists, during the period from 
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the end of December of the same year, 


Aarch 1 {o 
more than 3,200 demonstrations and revolts took place 
ir: 211 counties out of the total 218. 

Demonstrators shouted “Long live the independence 


” 


o’ Korea! 
of Korea!” 

At first, the demonstration was a peaceful one, but 
the Japanese imperialists’ resorted to the most cruel 
means to suppress it. They mobilized even their army 
to check the march of demonstrators. They arrested, 
imprisoned and killed numbers of Korean patriois. 
They did not hesitate even to shoot down our patriots 
or kill them with “Japanese swords” on the roads. 

The peaceful demonstration turned into a revolt of 
the popular masses with workers and peasants in the 
van. The people, with no arms but axes, rakes, picks, 
sickles and sticks, fought valiantly the armed Japan- 
ese police and army. 

The Korean workers in those days had not yet been 
organized as the leading force, but they, with their 
positiveness in strike, demonstration and revolt, ex- 
eited great influence upon the people in struggle. 

The peasant masses constituted the big majority 
in the movement and fought well. They attacked the 
Japanese land companies and notorious Korean land- 
lords. They burnt tenant contracls and bonds of loan 
at usury and rejected the payment of taxes. Siudents 
laid down their books and joined the ranks of demon- 
strators. Medium and small tradesmen and enterpr:s- 
ers closed their shops, refused to pay taxes and start- 
ed a boycott of Japanese goods. 

The following figures tell of the severeness of thie 
struggle and its scale as well as the brutality of tlie 
Japanese imperialists. 

From March | to May 31 of that year 7,509 innocent 
people were murdered and 15,961 injured by the Ja- 
panese police and army. More, 46,948 patriotic people 
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“Japanese and the Japanese army, get out 


were arrested and imprisoned, and 715 peaSant houses 
were burnt down. In Jeam-ri, Suwon County, Kyung- 
gi Province, all the residents, men and women, young 
and old, were burnt at one place by the vile beasts. 

In defiance of the ruthless oppression by the Japa- 
nese imperialists, the uprising continued until Decen- 
ber on a nation-wide scale. And the Korean compa- 


triots in the Maritime Provinces of the Soviet Union, 


North-East China, Japan and Hawaii also responded 
tc the cal] of the people at home. 

Though the uprising ended in failure, it was of 
ereat significance in the history of the anti-Japanese 
national liberation struggle of the Korean people for 
the country’s independence and freedom. Through the 
movement the Korean people dealt a severe blow upcn 
the Japanese imperialists demonstrating their burning 
patriotism and wunbending fighting spirit. And the 
wavering and _ pusillanimous character of the bour- 
geois nationalists became quite clear to everyone. 

Since the forces of the working class were weak 
and there was no workers’ party, the bourgeois na- 
tionalists posed as “leaders” in the movement. But 
they were foolish enough to try to win the 
ccuntry’s independence by petition, not by re- 
volution. They even dreamed of depending upon the 
foreign imperialists’ “aid” in acquiring the country’s 
independence, anchoring their hope in the so-called 
racial self-determination principle advocated by Wil- 
son, the then U.S. President. 

The U.S. attitude toward the struggle of the Kore- 
an people was an insult. They supported the Japanese 
imperialists in their notorious policy. And the true 
nature of Wilson’s principle was brought to light. 
According to the Chosen Dokuritsu Sojoshi Ron by 
Nano Aoyagi, a Japanese, the then spokesman of the 
U.S. State Department said in effect that Japan should 
not allow the independence of Korea, and that Wil- 
son’s principles were not applicable to the territory of 
Japan. In other words, since Japan had made Korea 
a part of its territory, Korea’s restoration was impos- 
sible. Moreover the State Department officially an- 
ncunced that the U.S. regard¢d the Korean question 
as an internal affair of Japan as a revolt in the Philip- 
pines would be an affair of the U.S. They said they 
could not believe the reports on the repressive mea- 
sures of the Japanese government. They said that with 
the information the State Department had got they 
could not believe that the Japanese would have taken 
such cruel methods. (April 21, 1919, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor.) 

“The idealized democratic republic of Wilson proved 
te be the most rabid imperialist form, the form of the 
miost shameless oppression over and suffocation of 
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weak nalions.” (The Collected Works of Lenin, Rus. 
sian ed., p. 169.) 

The bourgeois naticnalists, so-called leaders who 
were terror-stricken by the stormy revolutionary up- 
surge of the popular masses and the oppression by the 
Japanese imperialists, gave themselves up to the Ja- 
panese police on the very first day of the uprising. 

Through the uprising the anti-popular character of 
fceuda] landlords, comprador capitalists, pro-Japanese 
and national traitors came to light. And the Korean 
people saw clearly that it was the people headed hy 
the working class who fought truly for national lib- 
eration. 

They derived a precious lesson from the bloody up- 
rising. They became firmly convinced that the working 
class alone could lead the anti-Japanese national lib- 
e1ation struggle, and that they must have the leader- 
ship of a revolutionary party led by the working class. 
They came to believe that for the accomplishment of 
national liberation they must establish a close rela- 
tion with the international democratic forces headed 
by the Soviet Union, without being deceived by false 
piopaganda of imperialists. 

With the March 1 Popular Uprising as a turning 
peint, workers, peasants and progressive intellectuals 
began to rely on Marxism-Leninism in their anti-Ja- 
panese national liberation movement. Comrade Kim 
I! Sung said: “The March 1 Uprising marked an end 
to the period of the bourgeois national movement, and 
the Korean people’s struggle for national liberation 
led by the working class under the banner of Marx- 
ism-Leninism entered a new phase.” In particular, in 
the ’30s the Communists of Korea headed by Com- 
rade Kim Il Sung brought the Korean national and 
social liberation struggle to a new, higher stage by 
waging armed struggle against Japanese imperialism. 

The bloody anti-Japanese armed struggle waged by 
the Communists led by Comrade Kim Il Sung dealt 
severe blows to the Japanese imperialist robbers, and 
the activities of the Fatherland Restoration Associa- 
tion, the first united, anti-Japanese national front 
formed and led by those Communists in line with 
Marxism-Leninism, inspired the broad, patriotic po- 
pular masses towards struggle for the country’s lib- 
eration. 

Today the Korean people led by the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, an all-conquering, new type Marxist- 
Leninist Party headed by Comrade Kim II Sung, are 
carrying out successfully socialist construction in the 
northern part of the Republic. Such is unthinkable 
apart from the revolutionary tradition formed in the 
‘20s by our revolutionary fighters headed by Comrade 
Kim I] Sung, the beloved leader of the Korean people. 
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FREEDOM 


U NDER the slogan of “A Free and United 
Africa” the Second African People’s 
Congress was held recently in Tunis. The 
congress showed once again the fighting 
spirit and unity of the African people who aie 
struggling against imperialism and _ neo- 
colonialism. It also made known to everyone 
that a historic period of national regeneration 
and liberation has come to the continent of 
Africa, once called the Dark Continent. 

Wholeheartedly the Korean people welcom- 
ed the successful congress. The significance 
of the Second African People’s Congress can 
never be stressed too strongly in view of the 
historic position the liberation struggle of 
the African people assumes today. 

On the continent of Africa the world colo- 
nialists are breathing their last. 

The great October Socialist Revolution 
opened a new path for the peoples of the East 
in their struggle for national liberation from 
colonialism. Moreover, with the transforma- 
tion of the socialist system into a world-wide 
one following the Second World War the na- 
tional liberation movement became a great 
trend of the times. 

The first half of the 20th century was mark- 
ed with the general collapse of colonialism 
in the vast areas of Asia. The founding of the 
great People’s Republic of China, the est- 
ablishment of ‘the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea, and the coming-into-being 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 
hastened this great historical process. At the 
outbreak of the Second World War more 
than 1,300,000,000 Asian people were in the 
shackles of colonialism. But today most of 
them enjoy freedom. Suffice it to say that the 
downfall of colonialism in Asia in reality de- 
cided the destiny of colonialism. 

History condemns colonialism. It is doom- 
ed. But it still clings desperately to the Afri- 
can Continent, 

How reckless the world imperialists are in 
their attempt to hang on is seen in Algeria. 
For more than five years the French colonial- 
isis have been waging a barbarous colonial 
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war. For this war they have mobilized an 
army of 800,000. 

But the imperialists know tco well that 
unlike in the past, no force can check the re- 
solute struggle of the people for national 
liberation. So they have thought out a new 
method to paralyse the people’s struggle. 
Since the turn of the second half of the 20th 
centurv they have come out with their so- 
called “reforms” and “‘self-rule.” 

Especially the American imperialists are 
playing a double-faced game in Africa. 
Though their entry into the colony grabbing 
business was a bit later than the others, the 
American imperialists are making their way 
into Africa under the name of “aid” for eco- 
nomic control which is to be replaced even- 
tually with political contrcl. 

While they are giving all aid to the old 
colonialists who use force against the African 
peoples, the American imperialists wearing 
the mask of the friend of African people are 
trying to wrest the power from the old coloni- 
alists in Africa. | 

The most glaring example of the double- 
facedness of the U.S. imperialists was to be 
seen in the behaviours of the U.S. delegation 
in the recent U.N. General Assembly. When 
the Asian-African bloc presented a resolution 
to the General Assembly asking that an end 
be put to the colonial war in Algeria and the 
right of self-determination be granted to the 
Algerian people, the U.S. delegation cast a 
negative vote. Then later it showed a different 
colour by abstention. 

Throughout the continent, from the oil 
fields in Sahara to the gold and uranium 
mines in South Africa, the ugly hands of the 
U.S. aggressors are exiended. Therefore, it 
was only correct when many delegates at the 
recent African People’s Congress branded the 
U.S. as a new ringleader of world colonial- 
ism. 

Many resolutions adopted at the congress 
condemned imperialism, old and new, and 
called for a more resolute struggle against it. 
The resolutions were a testimony of a mount- 
ing force of Africa, like one which drove out 
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the imperialists from the vast areas of Asia 
i such a_ short time, The resolutions have 
shown that none of the world colonialists’ 
schemes would work any longer. 

The African Continent occupies some 30 
million square kilometres and has a popula- 
tion of 200 million. But when the Second 
World War broke out, there was in reality 
not one single independent country on the 
continent. But today there are no less than 
IC independent countries embracing one-third 
of the territory and population. 


Colonialism in Africa has begun to dis- 
integrate. 
With the turn of 1960, Cameroon, after a 


long struggle, won independence, and in 
October this year Nigeria, Britain’s biggest 
colony in Africa, will proclaim independence. 
Then the Belgian colonialists had to grant 
Congo freedom in June. Colonialists also 
agreed to recognize the independence of 
Togoland and Somaliland before this year is 
out. 


A fierce struggle is being waged for na- 
tional liberation in Africa: In Algeria where 
a war has been going on for five years, in 
Kenya, in Uganda, in Nyasaland, in North 
Rhodesia, and in many other places. 

The Bandung Conference held in April, 
1955, showed the inevitable collapse of colo- 
nialism and no more can the world imperial- 
ists have their own way in Asia and Africa. 

Historical experiences testify what an in- 
exhaustible strength an independent people 
can exhibit. The great flames of the struggle 
for country’s liberation which swept over the 
Asian Continent left no people “inferior? or 
“superior.” But all people are equal, And 
they are able to govern themselves ag mast- 
ers of their countries. Moreover, it was shown 
that no force on earth can stop the people’s 
march. 


The recent African People’s Congress in- 
dicated that Africa is marching firmly along 
this path and that the time has come for 
the African people to bury colonialism for 
good in Africa which the Western colonialists 
regard as the last stronghold of the colonial 
system. 


The imperialists wage colonial- wars em- 
ploying every kind of mass-destruction 
weapon. Then they resort to suppression, 


fraud, bribery, and every known trick. Yet the 
colonial system that they had built up 
through unspeakable cruelty over a long 
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period is collapsing rapidly since the October 
Revolution, particularly since the Second 
World War. 

What would the inevitable death of colon. 
alism mean? 

First of all, it is of historical significance 
in the change of socialist system into a world 
system, The presence and might of the soci- 
alist system headed by the Soviet Union in- 
fluences positively affairs in the international 
arena. It would mean profound encourage- 
ment to the suppressed people in their strug- 
ole for freedom and independence. 

Secondly, it means that colonialism will 
disappear completely from the face of the 
earth in the second half of the 20th century, 
which will become a victorious period for 
freedom, peace, and socialism. 

Nothing can change or deter the current in 
the development of history. 

The people of Korea with all the peace-lov- 
ing people of the world have supported all 
the struggles of the suppressed peoples for 
freedom and independence. And the Korean 
people are always with the people of Africa. 
We regard the achievements of the Second 
African PeopJ=’s Congress were a victory in 
the struggle of the world people against im- 
perialism. 

The Western imperialists suffered another 
setback. Before long colonialism will dis- 
appear completely and over the entire con- 
tinent of Africa the emblem of independence 
will be flying high. 


Piicoe “A id’ 


KOREA TODAY 


Background to the 


South Korean “Election” 


KIM CHANG JOO 


HE ANTAGONISM and_= dissension among the 
South Korean ruling circles, the cat’s paw of 
U.S. imperialism, have become more acute of late, 
further aggravaling the political crisis of the puppet 
Syngman Rhee regime. At the root of the antagonism 
and dissension lies the mounting discontent of the 
people with the puppet regime. 
With the fourth “Presidential and Vice-Presidential 


elections” approaching, the South Korean ruling 
circles are now bitterly scrambling for power. The 
Syngman Rhee’s Libera] Party which suffered a 


defeat in the previous presidential and vice-presi- 
dential elections in May 1956 has launched a cam- 
paign to recover its losses, while the opposition 
Democratic Party is putting up a desperate batile. 


It is customary for the Syngman Rhee clique to 
resort to every conceivable trick as well as fascist 
terrorism to win in the elections. 

In the 1956 third “Presidential and Vice-Presiden- 
tial elections” the Syngman Rhee clique secured only 
52 per cent of the votes, a 22 per cent decrease com- 
pared with the previous elections. In Seoul, South 
Kyungsang Province and in four other provinces 70- 
80 per cent of the votes were against the Syngman 
Rhee clique. The voters expressed themselves against 
Svyngman Rhee by casting two million votes for the 
presidential candidate Jo Bong Am of the Progres- 
Sive Party, and nearly two million invalid votes for 
the late Shin Ik Hi of the Democratic Party who died 
Shortly before the elections. Incidentally, Syngman 
Rhee later outlawed the Progressive Party and had 
its leader Jo Bong Am condemned to death. 


By such acts, Syngman Rhee managed to return to 
the office by the skin of the teeth but his running 
mate Li Ki Boong, Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Liberal Party and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Assembly, a man whom Syngman Rhee had 
chosen as his successor, was defeated by Chang 
Myon of the Democratic Party. 


Popular discontent with the Syngman Rhee clique 
has led to the aggravation of the political crisis and 
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the sharpening of the 
circles. 

Feeling uneasy about the prospects in store for 
him—an end might be brought to his political career 
or he might die at any moment—Syngman Rhee, 
already over 80 years old, had been hard at work to 
introduce a Conslitutional amendment so that the 
presidential] power would not devolve on ‘’Vice-Presi- 
dent’? Chang Myon of the opposition Democrats. in 
case of his inability to discharge official duties. This 
naturally aroused vehement opposition of the Demo- 
crats. 

The Liberals made desperate effort to secure two- 
thirds of the seats so that they could amend the 
Constitution as they wished, while the Democrats put 
up a fight to frustrate the Liberals’ scheme. 

After the Liberals’ defeat in the 1958 elections to 
the fourth National Assembly, Syngman Rhee revised 
the fascist “State Security Law’ and “Law on Local 
Self-government” making them more heinous, and 
tightened his fascist rule as a prelude to their cam- 
paign for the elections to “Presidency and Vice-Pre- 
sidency” originally scheduled for May 1960. 

This measure has naturally further intensified the 
contradiction between the Syngman Rhee clique and 
the people of all strata and touched off another bitter 
strife between the government and opposition parties. 

With the elections drawing near, the Syngman. 
Rhee clique have adopted their usual tactics of com- 
ing out with spurious slogans. They started talking 
about ‘development of industry,” “clearing of the 
high-interest-loan to the peasants and fishermen,” 
and “pension to goevrnment officials,” all campaign 
ballyhoo. 

They are also scheming to introduce by amending 
the Constitution the system of using the same ticket 
in the elections of “President and Vice-President’ 
and the “running mate” system. 

These amendments, Syngman Rhee who is standing 
for a fourth term considers, would enable him to 
secure his return to office and, at the same time, 
weuld automatically return Li Ki Boong, the Liberal 


conflict among the ruling 
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candidate for vice-presidency. 

The Libera] Party, which now fails to command 
two-thirds majority seats, has started the dirty cam- 
pzign of sowing discord among the Democrats who 
are holding one-third of the seats, trying to win over 
the Democrat deputies. In this campaign, the Liberals 
are resorting to double tactics of appeasement and 
Oppression. 


What then is the siluation with the Democrats? 
Are they sufficiently prepared to combat the Liberals 
in a concerted action? 


They are now split info two groups and the strife 
for leadership has long been going on. They went 
through a long, bitter controversy before nominating 
Jc Byung Ok, a supreme member of their party, for 
presidential candidate and choosing Chang Myon. 
also a supreme member and “Vice-President” of the 
present Administration, as the candidate for vice- 
presidericy. 


The views of the two groups within the Democratic 
Perty again clashed, to the advantage of Syngman 
Rhee, when debating the draft ammendments put 
forward by the Liberals. One group of the Democrats 
it league with the Liberals advocated Constitutional 
amendments in return for the extension of the rights 
of: election observers, while the other group persisled 
in holding on to the vice-presidency on which the 
presidency would automatically devolve in case of 
Syngman Rhee’s déath. 

The intetnal dissension of the Democrals in the 
early stage of the election campaign had its effect 
on their concerted action. Naturally Syngman Rhee 
seized upon this. 


The Liberals are fanning the internal strife of the 
opposition party, even offering 10-20 million hwan of 
money to ‘anyone who breaks with the Democratic 
Party and joins ‘their ranks. 


The Liberals themselves are by no means optimis- 
tic about the Constitutional amendments, although 
they had won over to their side four National Assem- 
bly members by early February from among the 
Democrats and Independents. They now command 
149 seats, including the newly won four. But this is 
not enough for realizing their covetous aim. At leas: 
156 seats are needed to pass their draft amendments. 


It is apparent ‘hat to cope with the situation Syng- 
man Rhee will again come out with some preposte- 
rous assertion as he did in 1954 when forcing through 
a Constitutional amendment. 


At that time, he insisted that the Constitutional 
provision barring the President from a second term 
should not apply to the first President, that is, 
Syngman Rhee himself. 


When this draft amendment was put to the vote, 
Syngman Rhee obtained 155 votes, one vote less than 
the two-third majority, 156. But the brazen-faced 
Syngman Rhee absurdly maintained that by counting 
fractions of 0.6 and over as a whole number it would 
make the required 156. 


But towards the close of January the Liberal Party 
arnounced all of a sudden it would withdraw the 
draft amendments. 


Some may wonder what caused the Liberals to give 
up their attempt to push through Constitutional 
amendments they had called their basic policy. 


The Liberals came to see it would hardly be possi- 
ble to secure the two-third majority votes, whatever 
vile means they might resort to, and considered it 
favourable for them not to arouse strong public cen- 
sure over the Constitutional amendments on the eve 

f the elections. Syngman Rhee has hatched another 
scheme which he figures may do the trick in bringing 
him success in the forthcoming elections: pushing up 
the elections to an earlier date than the scheduled. 


(Continued from p. 24) 

To the people medicine, in general, was practically 
unknown, But. now there ave 59 hospitals and 329 
clinics. Every village has its own clinic. Needless 
to say, medical treatment is free of charge, given 
at the expense of state. 

In addition, the past years have seen the estab- 
lishments of 534 kindergartens, 162 day nurseries, 
32 rest homes, 73 club houses, 51 cinemas and 26 
libraries. 

The rising purchasing power of the _ people 
speaks for itself, The per capita value of retail 
trade in consumer goods for the province in 1959 
iiereased to 180 per cent in vegetables, 260 per 
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cent in silk fabrics, 119 per cent in edible oil, 157 
per cent in canvas footwear, 200 per cen! in leather 
footwear as against 1958. 

Moreover, the people in this province set uP 
some 300 dining rooms to meet the public demand. 

The above-mentioned figures are sufficient to 
show the sharp contrast between the past and 
present of this province. 

Now what has wrought such great changes in the 
province? Doubtlessly this is solely attributable to 
the correct economic policy of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, the policy of giving priority to the 
development of heavy industry along with the 
simultaneous development of light industry and 
apriculture. 


KOREA TODAY 


According to the South Korean Constitution, elec- 
tions of the “President and Vice-President” are to 
b: held 30 days before the term of office expires, and 
all the previous eleclions were conducted in May as 
stipulated in their Constitution. 


The Syngman Rhee clique have fixed March 15 for 
election day—two months earlier than the date pro- 
vided for in the Constitution—with the aim of giving 
little time for campaigning to the Democrats who 
nominated their candidates six months later than the 
Liberals. 


The Liberals are scheming to introduce the ‘“‘open 
ballot”? as one of the measures for concocting their 
“victory.” 

Referring to the outside influence on the voters and 
dishonesty in the counting of the votes, U.P. reported 
that in South Korea voters were forced to show their 
tickets to plain clothesmen before casting them, and 
the counting of the votes proceeded in top secrecy, 
making it possible for the policemen and pro-govern- 
ment officials to change the ballots. 


Such outrageous methods were also applied at the 
time of re-elections of deputies to the puppet Nation- 
ai Assembly in the Yongil constituency B and in the 
Yongjoo constituency, North Kyungsang Province, on 
January 23. 


The Syngman Rhee clique herded the voters in 3- 
men or 6-men groups to the polling stations, and did 
not allow them to go to the polls before it had been 
made sure that the voters had expressed themselves 
in favour of the Libral candidates. Or in other cases 
the voters were forced to show their ballots to the 
Supervising officers of the Liberal Party before cast- 
ing them. 

These re-elections were, as the South Korean 
papers unanimously called them, the prelude to the 
forthcoming elections. It is therefore nol difficult to 
predict in what atmosphere the coming elections will 
proceed. 

From the 
the Syngman Rhee clique are scheming to enlist 
forcibly all the South Korean youth in the “Daihan 
Anti-Communist Youth Association,” their terrorist 
Organization, registering bogus voters on the poll- 
books and reinforcing what they call “9-men cell,” it 
is apparent that they will resort to unprecedented 
Violence in the forthcoming elections. 

These intrigues of the Syngman Rhee clique have 
erraged the Democrats and other opposition parties. 

Taking advantage of the anti-Syngman Rhee senti- 
ments of the masses, the Democrats who have been 
trampled on by the Syngman Rhee clique have laun- 
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recent South Korean press report that 


ched an offensive against. the government and the 
Liberals. 


They demanded the convening :of an extraordinary 
session of the National Assembly, with an eye to win- 
ning the popularity by exposing the tyranny of the 
Syngman Rhee clique over the ten odd years of his 
rule and the violence employed in elections. An ex- 
trsordinary session was called for the period from 
February 2-29, but it has had to be recessed day after 
day due to the Liberals’ customary factics of ab- 
senteeism. 


As their intended offensive inside the Nationa] As- 
sembly has been blocked, fhe Democrats have come 
out with demands for the withdrawal of Syngman 
Rhee’s decision on holding the elections prior to the 
originally scheduled date and are opposing other outs 
rageous measures. 

Other opposition parties have united themselves in 
the “League for Safeguarding Democracy against 
Dictatorship” to fight in concert against the Syng- 
man Rhee dictatorship. 

The anti-Syngman Rhee tone of the masses is 
mounting ever higher and the conflict among the 
puppet ruling circles is all the more sharpening. 

Even if ke is again returned to the office with the 
help of the bayonet, Syngman Rhee can neither save 
the collapsing puppet regime nor cope with the situa- 
tion of his isolation from the masses. 


The traitorous and anti-popular acts of Syngman 
Rhee are. only driving him into a tighter corner. 


Fe A nS Sa a a LS) 


Funeral services for South Korean “elections” (Baltot 
box is compared to coffin.) | 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 
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= In the closing days of last year 
the South Korean authorities made 
a survey of 2,757 factories of 27 dif- 
ferent lines. The survey was to 
check the business condition. And it 
was their finding that out of 2,757 
factories 33.7 per cent had suspend- 
ed operation altogether and 30.9 per 
cent were operating on a reduced 
schedule because of financial dilfi- 
culties, a shortage of raw-materal, 
and higher taxes. 

The level of industrial production 
of South Korea in 1958 fell to 60 
per cent that of the pre-liberation 
year of 1940. In 1940 South Korean 
industry could satisfy 50 per cent of 
the people’s needs, but only 20 per 
cent in 1959. 


(ae According to the data collected 
by the “Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry” of the puppet regime, in 
1957 only 50 per cent of the equip- 
ment of the factories was operating 
and in 1959 it went down to 35 per 
cent. 


f= The 1960 budget of the puppet 
regime will be 423.7 billion hwan, 
an increase of 27.2 billion hwan as 
against in 1959. The main source of 
revenue is the sky-rocketing taxes. 
In 1960, 42 billion hwan more taxes 
will be squeezed from the people 
than in 1959. 

The U.S. imperialists and Syng- 
man Rhee clique are increasing 
with every passing year the burden 
of the ever-increasing war expendi- 
tures on the medium- and small- 
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scale enterprises and workers and 
peasants. 

In 1958, two-thirds of the medium- 
and small-scale enterprises, which 
constitute more than 90 per cent of 
the South Korean industry, were at 
a standstill or operating part time. 
And the situation was further ag- 
gravated during last year. 

At present only the countryside 
provides a source for collecting 
taxes. But the impoverishment of 
peasants is worsening. According to 
the Monthly Statistics, No. 9, 1959, 
published by the Bank of Korea, the 
average income of each peasant 
household was 570,879 hwan while 
the expenditure was 605,577 hwan. 
In short, every peasant household 
was 34,698 hwan in the red. How- 
ever, in its figures the Monthly Sta- 
tistics included rich peasants, land- 
lords and usurers. It is clear, there- 
fore, the actual situation of the peas- 
ants is far worse than indicated. 


i On January 29 this year the 
U.S. occupation army in South Ko- 
rea raised the exchange rate of US. 
dollar with the South Korean cur- 
rency to 1:650. It was formerly one 
dollar for 500 South Korean hwan. 
Thus the U.S. imperialists again cut 
the value of South Korean hwan by 
3C per cent. Moreover, it shows that 
the South Korean _ financial and 
price system is deteriorating and 
the people’s living is going to ruin 
despite the “economic stabilization” 
the U.S. imperialists boast about so 
often. 


t= In 1959 the South Korean peas- 
ants suffered greatly from natural 
calamities. The long drought which 
lasted until last August damaged 


100,000 jungbo of land, and some 
120,000 jungbo was washed away 
or buried by flood in September last 
year. The amount of damages done 
by flood is growing every year; it 
was 2.5 billion hwan in 1955, 6 bil- 
lion hwan in 1956, 24.3 billion hwan 
in 1957, 26 billion hwan in 1958, and 
114.9 billion hwan in 1959. These 
repeated flood damages could have 
been prevented had the U.S. imperi- 
alists and Syngman Rhee clique 
paid even a little attention to forest 
and water conservancy and to land 
adjustment. But they are only in- 
terested in requisitioning land and 
forests for war purposes, 


i It is estimated that the US. 
aggressive army took away some 
100,000 jungbo of land for military 
purposes. 

Moon Dong Kyoo of Suhmyon-ri, 
Okkoo Sub-county, Okkoo County, 
North Cholla Province owned 37,330 
pyong of land. But the U.S. army 
took over his land to build a mili- 
tary base. Today Moon Dong Kyoo 
(seventy-eight years old), former 
county governor, and his family are 
wandering about the streets of Pu- 
san looking for something to eat. 
Six of his family members died of 
hunger at the beginning of January. 
But he is not the only one who is 
driven to beggary. There are hund- 
reds of thousands like him. 


(~ During the post-war period of 
1954-58, the average annual gross 
grain output of South Korea was 26 
per cent lower than that of pre- 
liberation years of 1936-1940. 


(- According to the Monthly Sta- 
tistics, No. 1, 1959 published by the 
Bank of Korea, wages of the South 
Korean workers in manufacturing 
fields barely meet 31.8 to 36.8 per 
cent of minimum need. The South 
Korean workers pay 31 per cent of 
their meagre wages for rent, fuel 
and electric light and 58 per cent 
for taxes and other miscellaneous 
expenses. That leaves only 11 pef 
cent of their wages for food and 
clothing. 


KOREA TODAY 


CANVAS SHOES 


Ae soon as the lessons were over, the children 
under my charge, as usual, went out to the sun- 
ny playground and started dancing about. I teach the 
first year pupils. The children were singing as they 
danced: 


“With a new satchel and holding mother’s hand 
I go to school. 

A baby cow is watching me 

And my blackie wagging its tail runs before me.” 


Looking at their faces through the window I said 
tc myself: 

“Go ahead with your singing and dancing. This is 
your own country!”’ 

Standing in my room I saw the face of each happy 
child and called out their names one by one. Then 
my eyes fell on An Cho Yung and the canvas shoes 
he had on. 

There is nothing extraordinary about a child wear- 
ing canvas shoes. But this was a Special pair of can- 
vas shoes which, as a teacher, I can never forget. 


* * * 


It has been more than one month now that the 80 
children of the Korean returnees from Japan, who 
entered our school, have been receiving special courses 
during winter vacation. The pupils are divided into 
three classes: senior middle, junior middle, and 
primary. Now they have learned more about school 
life, and even those who could understand very little 
Kerean are able lo talk some in their mother tongue. 
They will be able by the new term to carry the school 
Work, I believe. 

But I must say that at the beginning of this 
Special course there were some pupils who felt very 
sty before their teachers. It must have been the new 
Surroundings that caused it. 

In my class too, there were some who acted that 
way. I] tried everything to put them at ease and 
familiarize themselves with the new school life. As 
the days went by, I noticed, everyone was doing well 
and their knowledge of their mother-tongue too was 
making rapid progress. We became friends, good 
friends. Girls would come up to me asking me to tie 
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— From a Woman Teacher's Diary — 


their ribbons. Some even said that they liked it here 
because teachers didn’t strike the pupils. 


I was very happy over the progress my class was 
making. But there was one exception. There was one 
pupil who still treated me as a stranger. Moreover, 
he never smiled, not once. This was An Cho Yung. 


While other children were singing and dancing 
gaily, he went about with a solemn face. I began 
to wonder why he was so gloomy and always kept to 
himself. By this time all those who were stranger to 
each other at first had now become friends. I knew 
there must be some reason for Cho Yung’s gloominess 
and I decided to find out the reason so that I could 
help him. 

I began paying specia] attention to him and eventu- 
ally I went to call on his parents. 


I still remember the day I went to his house for the 
first time. 


He lives on Namsin-dong street in the East 
Pyongyang. When I reached the apartment on the 
second floor, I heard Cho Yung singing the song that 
I taught in the day. I said to myself. 


“So, after all, he is not a gloomy type. He is so 
cheerful at home. There must be something wrong 
with me if I make him so gloomy at the school. 
Perhaps he had some awfu] experience in Japan>?”’ 


When I knocked at the door Cho Yung’s mother an- 
swered. Cho Yung came out with mother and 
greeted me when he saw me. Then he disappeared. 
His mother invited me in. She said Cho Yung’s father 
was not at home from work yet. He works in a 
machine-building factory. 


When I told her why I came, she told me this: 

“My boy is not as gloomy in school as he used 
to be in Japan. He is much more cheerful at home. He 
really has a jolly disposition. I thought he was more 
cheerful these days. We figured he felt better because 
we didn’t have to worry about how to feed and clothe 
ourselves since our return.” 

Then the mother told the following story. 

While they were in Japan, they led a sort of 
wandering life. And it was about 2 or 3 years ago 
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when they rented a small house in a poor district in 
Tokyo. Cho Yung’s father was a day labourer. No 
matter how hard he worked he couldn’t provide for 
the family of five. 

The rent was never paid on time. It was always in 
arrears. Then the owner ordered them to get out as 
there were enough people who could pay the rent on 
time. 

Such miserable life gradually darkened the 
nature of the boy. 


jolly 


Then this happened one day. 

When Cho Yung came back home from school, he 
kept crying. When his mother asked what had hap- 
pened he shouted. 


“The kids at the school called me a pig!” 

His mother then remembered what he took for 
lunch. She did not have any rice so she prepared soy- 
bean pudding. 

When lunch time came, Cho Yung did not take out 
his lunch box because he knew what was in it. Every- 
one finished his lunch and went outside. Only then 
did Cho Yung take out his lunch and start to eat, 
because he was ashamed to eat that stuff while others 
were around. He had taken only a few bites, then 
suddenly laughter burst out from behind. The chil- 
dren said he was a pig to eat that kind of stuff. Hur- 
Tiedly he put away his lunch box and covering his 
face he sobbed. 

Cho Yung’s mother was in tears while she was tel- 
ling me the story. Then she added: 

“What good will it do to recall that terrible life? 
Only I’m glad it is over for good.” 

Here was an innocent, jolly little fellow whose 
miserable, poverty-stricken life in a strange country 
had wounded his young heart. I should have called 
ai his home sooner. But it is not too late. I shall try 
to heal his broken wings so he can fly again. For that, 
first of all, I have to make him feel close to me. 

Of course, it was not easy. But as a teacher I 
should feel pride in dcing it. 

After that I almost never left his side. In class he 
was always my special concern. When playing I sang 
and danced hand in hand with him and others. When 
the weather was bad I went to his house with him. 


An Cho Yung, I noticed, gradually began to con- 
fide in me, telling me everything. He lold me: 

“We eat rothing but white rice since we came 
home, I like everyone here. Nobody makes fun of 


me. 
Since I heard his mother’s story I could understand 
what he meant. Fondly I stroked his hair. 
Then this happened. 
One day I was about to have my lunch in the of- 
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fice, when Cho Yung appeared in front of me with 
a letter from his mother. The lelter described how 
Cho Yung liked his school, then added: 


‘.. Everyday when he comes home from school he 
talks about you. Yesterday I wanted to buy him a 
pair of canvas shoes. But he would not come along. 
He said only you would know which pair would be 
best for school wear. He never asked anything like 
this of his former teacher. I know you are busy, but 
will you be good enough to buy him a pair of canvas 
shoes? The money is inclosed herein! He will ap- 
preciate it very much.” 

I was overjoyed. My efforts were not in vain after 
all. So, forgetting my lunch I went out to get a pair 
of canvas shoes with Cho Yung. 

On our way back to school with the shoes, I casual- 
ly asked him if he liked the school. But his answer 
startled me. He said: 


‘You know, teacher. I want to go back to Japan!” 
“But why?” was all I could say. 


“Because I have many friends there. So I want to 
bring everyone of them here.” 

“Oh, I see! Bui you don’t have to go. They'll all 
come, I’m sure.” 

Throwing my arms around him I said, “You're get- 
ting your wings back!” 

I must say I felt a sense of excitement coming ‘over 
me. Here are An Cho Yung and many others who 
came back to their own country from a sad life in a 
foreign land. And their country made their hearts 
warm and gave them back their wings. 

So this is the story of the canvas shoes An Cho 
Yung is wearing today. 


I felt I could not just stand there and watch them 
playing. I had to be with them, I came out on the 
playground where the children were in a big circle. 
I said to myseli: 

“Sing and dance, children, to your hearts’ content. 
Your fatherland will always open the door of hap- 
piness for you!”’ 


KOREA TODAY 


Three brothers meet at the National Agricultural 
Mechanization Renovators’ Conference 


WO of Kim Kyung Chun’s brothers are tractor 
drivers. That makes three tractor drivers in his 
farily, because he himself is also one. 

Hyung Chun is with the Farm Machine Station in 
Jangpyung, South NHamkyung Province, and Eun 
Chun with the Ryongchun Farm Machine Station in 
North Pyongan Province. Kyung Chun, the youngest, 
is working in Kangsu, South Pyongan Province. 

That the three of them became tractor drivers was 
a big event not only in their lives, but for the entire 
family. 

The remote Sangchang-ri in the county of Heung- 
sing, South Hamkyung Province is the place where 
they were born and grew up. Their village was in the 
heart of Kumsal Mountains, where, it is said, you 
seldom see the sky. The family made a meagre living 
by tilling mountain slopes. But the hearts of Eun 
Chun and Kyung Chun were some place else. And 
lkey dreamed a lot. 

It was in 1954 that the Party took measures for 
training technical personne] in great numbers for 
Mechanization of agriculture. At that time Eun Chun 
Wes the chairman of the local Democratic Youth 
League. He made application to the Agricultural 
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Brothers 


Mechanization School. When Kyung Chun heard this, 
he lost no time. He too wanted to go to that school. 


Though he was the youngest, Kyung Chun was 
quite stubborn once he made up his mind. And he set 
his heart on becoming a tractor driver. Eun Chun 
in the end agreed to take him along and they came 
up to Hamheung to enter the school. 


But there was a hitch. Eun Chun had no trouble 
in entering the school. Kyung Chun? No, he was not 
accepted because he was too young. But he simply 
would not give up. He stayed at the school until late 
begging them to accept him. Early in the morning 
he came back. 


Eun Chun too did everything for his younger 
brother. Knowing that Kyung Chun wanted it so 
badly, he kept asking the school director to accept 
his brother. About a week later the school agreed to 
accept Kyung Chun. When Kyung Chun was ad- 
mitted, Eun Chun told him he should study hard and 
do well because they had all gone to much trouble 
for Kyung Chun’s admission. Eun Chun helped his 
younger brother in his study. 


When they finished the courses, Eun Chun had 
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much better marks than Kyung Chun. Kyung Chun 
was nol, of course, too happy about that. Eventually 
they were placed. Eun Chun in the Ryongchun Farm 
Machine Station, Kyung Chun in the one in Kangsu. 
When they were about to leave for their respective 
work places, Kyung Chun said to his elder brother. 

“Eun Chun, you did better in school than I. But 
you know what? I’m going to do better than you in 
actual work!” 


“Good! We'll help each other and compete with 
each other.” 


Kyung Chun was determined. He wanted to do a 
good job. But, when he reached the Kangsu Farm 
Machine Station, he found out that they would not 
let him drive a tractor after all. Why? Because he 
was too young! He was made an assistant to a re- 
gular tractor driver. 


Then a letter came from his brother Eun Chun. It 
told him that Eun Chun was driving a tractor all by 
himself. How Kyung Chun envied his brother. 


Time passed. In the fall of that year, Kyung Chun 
was made a full-fledged tractor driver and a tractor 
“U-2” was put at his disposal. He was so proud of 
himself. So he dashed off a few lines to his brother. 

“Eun Chun, now I have been assigned a tractor 
all by myself. I’m starting a bit later than you... But 
let’s see who has done better when this year’s farm 
season is over. Our goal—fulfilling our ploughing 
quotas by 100 per cent.” 


Eun Chun wrote back congratulating his younger 
brother and accepting his challenge to compete. 


So the competition was on. But things did not go 
sc smoothly for Kyung Chun. He was inexperienced. 
Very often he ditched his tractor and had to dig 
out dirt to open up a road. And it was far worse if 
it happened during the night. 


But he was at it. He was determined he should 
not fall behind his brother and he knew he had to 
show the farmers the advantage of advanced farming 
methods. So, if he could not double his daily quota 
during the day time he kept working on far into the 
night until he did it. 

Every one liked him. Fondly they called him 
“small fry driver.” He worked hard and did a good 
job. 

At the end of the year, he had overfulfilled his 
quota by 87 per cent and saved much oil. Besides, he 
had had no accidents. He was quite sure he would 
come out on top in the competition with his brother 
Eun Chun. 

Then the word came from Eun Chun. Not only had 
he surpassed his quota by 90 per cent, but he had 
saved more oil than Kyung Chun had! Again Kyung 
Chun was the loser. He took it rather hard. 
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Cheerful news came from his other brother Hyun; 
Chun, who was statistician at the Jungpyung Far’ 
Machine Station. The letter said that he too had t: 
come a tractor driver. He learned and trained himse: 
by self-study. Then he added: 

“I’m quite behind you guys. I’m self-taught. I di, 
ret get regular training, but I’m going to catch y- 
with “you... I know you will help me.” | 

The news was particularly cheerful to Kyung Chun 
for now there would be some one in his family wh 
was not better than he. As a matter of fact he said t 
himself: 


“Now I guess I won’t be the worst one in th: 
family!” 

The three brothers decided to make 1957 a year 
rotherly competition. Their emulation was to see whe 
took better care of the tractors, saved more oil, satis. 
fied the wishes of the co-op members and collectec 
the biggest crops from the fields they ploughed. They 
also pledged to raise their level in work and study 


Following this it was not unsual for Kyung Chur 
to go out on Sundays to the fields he had ploughed 
ta see how the crops were doing. How glad he wa: 
to see the corn doing so well in the field that he hat’ 
pioughed! Then he would let his brothers know abou’ 
iit. Both brothers expressed their joy over the goo¢ 
work Kyung Chun was doing. 

At the end of 1957, Kyung Chun had topped his 
assignment by 236.8 per cent. He was praised by ever! 
one. Even some one volunteered to introduce a_ nice 
girl to him! 

He was quile sure that his brothers did well tha 
year also, but not quite as well as he did. 


But Eun Chun did so well he was awarded the 
Order of National Flag, Third Class, in addition ! 
the Premier’s Prize. 


Kyung Chun was given a Service Medal while his 
other brother Hyung Chun an Honour Medal. S¢ 
Kyung Churi lost again. But he did not feel so ba¢ 
as he did before. On the contrary he thought it wa 
a quite stiff competition. 


The next goal for the three brothers was finishing 
first the quotas under the First Five-Year Plan. And 
Kyung Chun was the winner. 


Every one worked hard in 1958. The result wa 
Kyung Chun surpassed his quota by 93.3 per cenl 
but he was still lagging behind Eun Chun. His '¥° 
brothers—Eun Chun and Hyung Chun—were maé’ 
leads of tractor teams last spring. So Kyung Chun 
was the only one to keep working on the competitio” 


Not only for five years Kyung Chun did not hav’ 
any accidents, but on June 10, 1959, overfulfilled “i 
quota under the First Five-Year Plan by 5 per ce” 
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In addition he saved altogether 9,602 kilogrammes of | 
oll. 


His two Lrothers rejoiced over the success of Kyung 
Chun. Eun Chun wrote: 


“You did splendidly! You’re the victor this time. 
Congratulation!... We know you'll keep working with 
the same zeal for the Party and the country.” 


Then Eun Chun added that upholding the words of 
Comrade Kim I! Sung he had decided to drive the 
tractor again. And Hyung Chun too went back to his 
tractor. Eun Chun’s letter closed with the following 
suggestion: 


“Now we can start again another earnest emula- 
tion among the three of us. Upholding the decision 
of the enlarged meeting of. the December Plenum ot 
the Party Central Committee, let’s go forward for 
agricultural mechanization.” 


When the Eun Chun’s letter arrived, the Party 
commiltee of the station was considering making 
Kyung Chun a full member of the Workers’ Party ol 
Korea. The letter was a source of profound inspira- 
tion for Kyung Chun 


He said to himself: 


“It was the Party that taught me and reared me. 
Look at the progress I’ve made during the past five 
years since I came here. It was here that I had the 
hcnor of being nominated as a probation member... 
[ have grown as a Party’s Red Fighter... Now the 
Party calls us for the completion of mechanization 
of agriculture in South Pyongan Province within the 
next one or two years.” 


In front of him stood the proud picture of his 
brother Eun Chun wearing the Order of National 
Flag. Then he pictured the day when he and Eun 
Chun left their village, the remote village in the 
heart of mountains, his poor family, particularly, his 
aging father’s face. 


It was last year when he visited his native village. 
How it had changed! An agricultural co-op had been 
lormed, and cozy, little farm houses were to be seen 
everywhere. And the village was thriving with 
livestock breeding, cattle, hogs, rabbits and other ani- 
mals, People’s living standard was so much better. 


He sat thinking for several minutes. He wanted 
lo write to Eun Chun but words did not come easily. 

“I want to say so many things but somehow words 
don’t come. Let’s have a good talk when we meet at 
the conference of the agricultural mechanization 
renovators.”’ 


He pictured his brother. He must have changed a 
lot too during the past five yars. His brother has 
ffown to be a wonderful person, Kyung Chun 
thought, 
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KRXRRIAAAABREERN | PAK SUNG HO 


Did you see the girl shaper operator? Looked too 
young, you say sure, she does. After all she has to 
wait another year to get her citizenship papers. 


But you should have seen her last year when she 
came to this factory after her graduation from junior 
middle school. She had to have a stand to reach the 
shaper handle. But now at least she doesn’t have to 
use a stand to work the machines. 


You’re right when you said she still looked like 
a middle school girl... But let me tell you how every- 
one including myself felt when Keum Ja came to 
work in our factory. Everyone looked at the girl. Is 
she going to work here? Looks like she should still 
be with mama! I myself thought we would have some 
trouble with this Pioneer member. When I interview- 
ed her, I said, “Don’t you think you should continue 
with your schooling? You sure you want to work?” 

The girl looked at me a few moments, then she 
said, “I’ll be all right. You'll see!” 


I will see what? I wanted to ask her. But after all, 
she was my girl’s age. And I knew the girls of that 
age are living in a dream world, so to speak. 

But once she started to work, everybody got a big 
surprise. Keum Ja was doing ‘well. She learned fast. 
She surprised everyone by doing a neat job in cutting 
difficult parts. I’ve been working with the shaper for 
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25 years, but I’ve never seen anyone learn so fast. 
I’m telling you when she goes at it, she means 
business... And she looked so cute. Even her work 
team members joked, “Keum Ja is going to be my 
daughter-in-law!”’ 

Then something happened. I think it was aboul 
four months ago. That night I was on night duty. 
Early in the morning I went to have a look of ihe 
factory. When I approached the workshop suddenly 
the sound of a_ shaper broke the morning quiet. 
Startled, I rushed into the shop, wondering what 
was going on. | remembered no one did night work. 


Whom do you think I saw when I entered the 
werkshop? Keum Ja was working on something. She 
was so engrossed in her work she did not even notice 
my coming in. I had heard she came to the factory 
unusually early every morning, but I never thought 
she came so early as this. But there she was. She 
was in her work clothes. 


But I got a surprise when I saw the machine. She 
let the tool bite in the metal deep, and it looked as 
if the tool would break any moment. I shouted, 
“Look at the tool, Keum Ja. What do you think you’re 
doing?” Startled she turned toward me and at that 
moment the tool broke. I let her have it good and 
proper. Pretty soon I noticed her crying, which didn’t 
make me feel any too good. I calmed down a little and 
Said: ‘What did you come out so early for? After 
this, be careful.” Then I made my way to the exit. 
But I was stopped by her calling me. 


When I turned around she picked up the broker 
pieces of the tool, and came towards me, saying: “I’ve 
been working on a new tool. Will you please see if 
I'm doing all right.” 

“What, a new tool?’ I stood holding the broken 
pieces of the tool, saying to myself—‘‘A fresh kid!” 
Out of curiosity, I gave a look at the tool. It was 


shaped more or less the same as those our factory 
was using. At any rate, it didn’t look too bad. But 
I told her, “I am glad to see you’re so ambitious, 
But don’t waste tools. If I were you, I would con- 
centrate on my work.” I remembered the girls saying 
Keum Ja’s pockets were full of tools and metal pieces. 
Soa she was working—at least she thought so—on a 
new tool! 

Some time later the factory had to have a regulator. 
Right away I thought Keum Ja was the person for 
the job. Because she was too young. to work with 
the machine, but there was no question about her 
being a smart girl. So I called her early one morning 
to come to the office. She wanted to know what was 
up. 

“You will find out when you come to the office.” 
But she just stood there. So I told her to hurry. When 
she entered the office I introduced Keum Ja to 
the ‘factory manager. 


Offering her a chair, the manager asked Keum Ja: 
“Suppose, from today you work in the office.” 
“In the office?” 


“That’s right. We want you to become a regula- 
ter.” 


Keum Ja did not say anything for a few moments. 
Then she said, “I am sorry, but I can’t do ill 

She staried to walk out of the office. I hurriedly 
caught up with her and asked her what was wrong 
with her. First of all, she should be glad to get the 
job. At any rate, it was very impolite of her to walk 
out like that. I suggested that she should think it 
over and give an answer in the evening. 

She came back to the office when she finished 
the shift. 

“Did you think it over?” 

“I did. But may I ask something? May I have a 
vacation starting from today?” Certainly _ it 


KOREAN WRITERS MEET 


A plenary meeting of 
the C.C. of the Korean 
Writers’ Union was held 
from January 20 to 22 in 
Pyongyang. 

Questions on the further 
advancement of literature 
were discussed at _ the 
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meeting. The meeting took 
up the questions of com- 
batting decisively the vul- 
garized sociological views 
and formulism surviving 
in the fields of literature 
and arts, creating a typic- 
al feature of the Commun- 


ist, bringing up the plan- 
ning level of the organ of 
the Writers’ Union and 
raising the level of organ- 
izational leadership of 
every department of the 
Writers’ Union, while new 
measures were discussed 
for dispatching writers to 
work places. 
Particularly, 
were deeply inspired by 


writers. 


the speech delivered by 
Kim Chang Man, Vice- 
Chairman of the C.C. of 
the Workers’ Party of Ko- 
rea. 

The meeting closed on 
the afternoon of the Janu- 
ary 22 with a speech by 
Han Sul Ya, Chairman of 
the C.C. of the Korean 
Writers’ Union. 
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was not the answer thai I had 
expected to hear. It was unlike 
her. After all, she had de- 
clined repeatedly to take a 
vacation before... But I thought 
it might not be a bad idea for 
her to have a little vacation 
before changing jobs. 

Keum Ja was given a vaca- 
tion aS requested. She went to 
the Machine-building Factory 
in Hichun where her brother 
who had studied in the Soviet 
Union was working. She went 
there to get her brother’s help 
on her new tool. I learnt later 
that she had been working on 
it for a long time. That’s why 
she did not want to take a 
vacalion... 

It was a few days later that 
a girl rushed to me saying that 
I snould come to the workshop 
right away. Expecting to see 
an accident or something I 
hurried in. 

Keum Ja was there surround- 
ed by her co-workers. She was 
cutting something with the 
shaper. To my surprise, the 
shaper was working at maxim- 
um speed. The tool was biting 
into the metal more than 10 
millimetres. And what a silky 
smooth job she was doing. ! 
asked her: 


“Where did you get this 
tool?” 
“Well, shall we name _ it 


Chullima tool?” 
“You mean you made this?” 

I would have given her a big 
hug if the shaper had not been 
turning. Everyone present 
Praised her. But her eyes were 
fixed on the tool. I said to my- 
Self; 

“I wonder what this gir] is 
figuring now. Another miracle, 
perhaps!” 


Yes, I’m telling you Keum Ja 
has to wait another year to 
get her cilizendship papers, 
but she is working like this 
—a symboi of the new genera- 
tion, 
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A NEW PLAY 


Brothers 


This year’s theatre season has 
seen a new sensation. It is the new 
play “Brothers” based on the novel 
of the same name written by Han 
Sul Ya and adapted for the theatre 
by the playwright Han Sung. 


The play is in 3 acts, 9 scenes, 
given under the drection of Choi 
Kun. 


Though its title is “Brothers” it 
is actually a story of five brothers 
and sisters. 

The story takes place in a vil- 
lage not far from Pyongyang during 
the temporary retreat period in the 
Korean war (1950-53). During the 
period the atrocities committed by 
the enemy was beyond description. 

The phay opens with a scene of 
the U.S. aggressors and Syngman 
Rhee armymen taking a Ri People’s 
Committee Chairman and his wife 
tc the execution ground. 

This cold-blooded execution leaves 
five children orphaned, and they go 
to live with an uncle on their mo- 
ther’s side. The uncle is a member 
of the Chiantai (Syngman Rhee’s 
security forces) during their occu- 
pation of the northern part, and his 
wife, a landowner’s daughter, is a 
person who would do anything for 
money. 

She illtreats the five brothers and 
sisters, calling the children “beg- 
gars”. She gives them little to eat 
but drives them like animais. The 
grandmother is sympathetic with the 
children but she is quite helpless 
before her daughter-in-law. 

The eldest of the children is Keum 
Ok (18 years old), who is deter- 
mined to take care of not only her 
four younger brothers and sisters 


like her parents told her to do but 
also their poor grandmother. 

In the meantime three of the 
children—Yung Ok (age 14), Jung 
Ok (age 9) Yung Shik (age 6) — 
are adopted by the family of Nam 
Jin, a folk musician. The family 
has a son, but he is in the army. 


The three children are quite hap- 
py in the new home, Yung Ok is 
even learning to play the Kayakeum, 
Korean harp, while Jung Ok learn- 
ing to write. 


The Nam Jin’s family are willing 
to accept all five of the children. 
Rut Keum Ok cannot leave their 
grandmother. So she decides to stay, 
and a brother Yung Joon (age 12) 
remained with her. 


One day Yung Joon goes out to 
collect firewood, and hurts himself 
when he falls from a tree. He has 


to be hospitalized. Keum Ok has to 


stay with him in the hospital. 

By this time, the U.S. imperialist 
army has been defeated and the 
armistice concluded. But Keum 
Ok’s uncle and aunt, though they 
are uneasy because of their criminal 
activities, are quite sure that ihe 
U.S. army will come back. They 
say tigers crouch before leaping. 
Nevertheless, they are not without 
fear. Between them, they agree 
that it is most fortunate their rela- 
tives were killed by the U.S. army 
and they are raising the children of 
the deceased relatives. They decide 
by all means they should keep 
Keum Ok, not forgetting, of course, 
she is a good worker. 


When Keum Ok 
from the hospital, 


returns home 
the uncle and 
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aunt greet her with much affected 
warmness. But Keum Ok knows 
why. Without paying any attention 
te them she goes to see her ailing 
old grandmother. She finds her 
grandmother 
Keum Ok notices that a coffin has 
been placed by the grandmother’s 
sick bed. She knows right away it 
is the doings of the uncle and aunt, 
who seem to be trying to hasten her 
going. 

Angered at the outrage she dash- 
es to the uncle and aunt and 
shouts: 


“So you wanted her to die. Now 
,she is dead... Aren’t you going to 
rejoice? You thought times were 
good, didn’t you? I’m telling you 
tight now you've nothing to rejoice 
over. Don’t ever think we will for- 
get what you have done.” 


The couple have nothing to say, 
and the stage darkens as if to sym- 
bolize the defeat of evil. 


Keum Ok and her brother go to 
live with the other brothers and 
sisters at Nam Jin’s. By this time 
Nam Jin’s son who has been in the 
service returns home. He meets for 
tHe first time five brothers and sis- 
ters whom te has heard much 
about. Then the entire family decide 
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breathing her last.. 


(oO pay to homage at the graves of 
the parents of the five children. 

Before leaving the house, Nam 
Jin says, “Children, when you go 
to visit the graves of your father 
and mother I want you to remem- 
ber the spirit in which they lived. 
I’m going to play for you a new 
piece that I composed. It is “The 
Battle Song of Marshal Kim Il 
Sung.” Nam Jin plays the piece on 
the Kayakeum with Yung Ok, whom 
he has tanght. It is a song of the 
revolution. 


As they play the stage changes 
into a scene of a heavy snow 
storm. Then the father and mother 
of the five brothers and sisters ap- 
pear. They are bound and being 
dragged along by U.S. armymen 
and their puppet Syngman Rhee’s 
armymen. | 

The father speaks: 

“No, you beasts cannot make me 
surrender. Never! I’m a_ proud 
member of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea. You may kill me. But there 
are still one million behind me!” 

The mother cries gut. 

“My dear Keum Ok! Be strong, 
be strong! Take good care of your 
brothers and _ sisters. Be strong 
and revenge our death.” 


A scene from the drar, 


“Brothers” 
PAA, 
The parents are take, 
to the execution ground 
The scene — switche 
back. Nam Jin and Yur; 
Ok are playing tt 
Kayakeum. 


Keum Ok shouts bittrely 
“Yes, father and mother 
We saw with our ow: 
eyes what they have don 
to you. Never shall v 
forget the enemy.” 

As Keum Ok and @! 
others look toward Pyong. 
yang in the — distance, 
the curtain slowly come 
down. 

The writer of the story gives a 
vivid picture of the family of Nam 
Jin and the five children, who con. 
demn and fight evil. They are sim 
ple, hanest people. The writer suc 
ceeded in describing through thei 
psychological processes these peo- 
ple overcoming the negative forces 
but not losing their individuality. 

Writer Han Sul Ya had been 
thinking of writing a novel deal 
ing with orphans ever since 1946, 
tight after the country’s liberation 
in 1945. 

From then until 1958 he made 4 
study of the lives of orphans a 
home and abroad and of the fos 
ter parents who raise them. 

The novel “Brothers” first appeal” 
ed in the Moonhak Shinmoon (Lr 
terary Paper) in serials. . 

Han Sul Ya, speaking of his 
“Brothers”, said: 

“During my study of their life, 
every one of the children—and there 
were many—who lost his parents 
became so close to my heart. I havé 
children of my own. And my feel: 
ing of love towards them was !" 
tensified. 

“Love for human beings, love [of 
life—how can one write withou! 
this? The children whom I visited: 
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more than one hundred in all, still 
live in my heart.” 

In this work the noble sentiment 
of socialist patriotism of Han Sul 
Ya is most strongly reflected. Even 
part of Yung Ok’s diary shows this 
clearly. It reads: 

“Spring has come again in the 
three long years of the struggle 
of the people for life against those 
who are out to kill them. What 
qa beautiful land this is. The 
mountains and_ rivers of Korea! 
The mountain slopes are again 
being clothed in green. Only a 
short while ago, the enemy pour- 


ed gasoline over them, then 
dropped incendiary bombs. 
“Clear streams are murmuring 


and cuckoos are singing merrily. 
The enemy planes may do all sorts 
of things, but the blue sky is fill- 
ed with happy larks, swallows... 


The sun is sending out warm 
beams. Even pebbles and sand 
bok golden. There is nothing 
ugly in the sunlight. Only the 


American savages are trying to 
soil the beautiful sunlight. But 
under the sky and under the sun 
mountains of Korea still stand and 
the people of this land did not die!” 

In adapting this novel to the 
stage, playwright Han Sung found 
that it was not an easy job. His 
elforts were directed toward making 
it a psychological drama. 

The entire cast acted superbly 
~People’s Artist Bai Yong in the 
tole of Nam Jin, Nam Koong 
Ryun as his wife and Won Jung 
who played the part of Keum 


The characterization of Keum Ok 
and Nam Jin who are forging 
ahead along the road of revolution 
with unbending fighting spirit, sur- 
Mounting every obstacle, was most 
'Mpressive. 

The veteran actor Bai Yong, 
lamous for his role of intelligentsia, 
acted with penetrating feelings and 
‘Motions. He portrayed profound 
Socialist humanitarianism of Nam 
Jin, as an optimistic, earnest fighter, 
Who knew how to laugh and 
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fight like all his countrymen even 
in the worst conditons. 

Spectators applauded heartily the 
children actors and actresses who 
played the roles of the other four 
brothers and sisters. 

There is a scene in Act III in 
which the following dialogue takes 
place. In that scene the grand- 
mother gives two apples that some- 
one has given her to Jung Ok 
and Yung Shik when the aunt was 
not around. Yung Shik is hungry so 
he eats his. But Jung Ok saves hers 
te give to Yung Joon when he comes 
back from collecting firewood: 

Yung Joon: I don’t want it. 

Jung Ok: Go ahead, It’s for you. 

Yung Joon: No, I don’t want it. 

Jung Ok: Take it. (She gives 
the apple to him.) 

Yung Joon: (Giving it back) 

I told you I don’t want it. 


Jung Ok: (Almost crying) 
Please, take this. 
Yung Joon: (Looking annoyed) 


I told you... 

Jung Ok: Oh, Keum Ok! 
(Turns to Keum Ok with tears in 
her eyes) 

Yung Joon: I don’t want it. 
(He pushes Jung Ok’s hand, and 


the apple falls to the floor. Yung 
Shik hurriedly picks up _ the 
apple and gives it to Keum Ok) 


Keum Ok (Taking the apple and 
in a voice shaking with emotion) 
Oh, Jung Ok... Come on, let's 
all go in and have something to 
eat. We will put the apple in the 


drawer until evening. Then we 
will divide it among ourselves. 
(She hands the apple to Yung 
Shik) 

The play shows what strong 


characters the orphans are growing 
into despite the cruel treatment. 
Their beautiful inner world leaves 
hardly a dry eye in the theatre. 
Particularly the scene where aunt 
Strikes Yung Joon while he was 
eating accusing him of not earning 
his meal. The dialogue runs: 

Grandmother: I don’t see how 
one can be that cruel. 


Keum Ok: (Dashes to Yung 


Joon and pushes him) Why do you 
eat her rice? She says you did 
not earn it! You don’t work, she 
says... (Embracing Yung Joon 
she sobs) 

The roles of the children were 
well done. Shin Ha Kyung (ap- 
peared as Yung Shik) and others 
appeared with their parents in the 
play. 

Everyone who acied in the play 
was trained thoroughly and many 
of them have appeared in Chek- 
hov’s plays. Indeed the play was 
very successful. 

Han Po Shil of Susung District 
of Ppongyang said after seeing 
the play: 

“I was in tears from the beginn- 
ing to the end of the play. Under 
no circumstances will evil win. I 
was convinced more than ever 
that the new and beautiful will 
always be victorious.” 

Like Han Po Shil everyone who 
las seen the play is convinced 
more of the ultimate victory of 
socialism and their hatred of the 
enemy is deepened. 

So long as there are people like 
Nam Jin and so long as_ the 
new generation like the five bro- 
thers and sisters grow up to be 
strong and healthy the Democra- 
tic People’s Republic of Korea— 
the socialist fatherland—will pro- 
sper forever. And no force on 
earth can destroy it! The play 
“Brothers” is dedicated to good- 
hearted people and to the glorious 
Workers’ Party of Korea’ which 
makes the people such ones. 

No wonder then when the play 
was given in Haijoo the pupils of 
a school where such orphans are 


being taught presented an emblem 
with the following inscription: 
“The new and beautiful will grow 
up with vigour and will march for- 
the 


ward towards 


world.’’ 


revolutionary 
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FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 
OPENED 


A fine arts exhibition is now open 


in the State Fine Arts Museum. 
Pvongvang. More than 220 items of 
sculptures. granhic arts, stage de- 
cor, and film arts are on display. 


The plaster work “Hero Kang Ho 
Yung.” done by Han June Rvone 
and Li Seune Koo. “Portrait of 
Comrade Ma Dono Hi” hy Kim 
Duk Yung. “Mother” by Jo Kvoo 
Bono, and the “Waters of the Fa- 
therland.” a woodcut hv Pak Seung 
Koo attracted much attention. 


Among sculptures on disnlav “A 
Girl Student” bv Li Han Yoon and 
“Sea Wind” by Li Yong Joon were 
outstanding. 


In the graphic arts section manv 
works of connerolates, lithogravhs 
and water colours were on display. 


‘“Mother’s Wish” was a painting 
by Choi Tai Kyung oportravine a 
daughter with her father on the 
revatriation shin carryine the ashes 
of her dead mother. “We Can No 
Longer Tolerate It!” by Hwane 
Choone Keun was on the veovle of 
South Korea who rose uo against 
U.S. imnerialists. The cartoon “The 
Fools” by Hong Jong Ho showed 
cold-war maniacs attemoting to 
block the wav of the atomic icebre- 
aker. A series of 8 sketches denict- 
ing the “Story of the Green Frog” 
hy Jung Hvun Woonpe, a Korean 
fairv-tale, showed most vividlv a 
mother’s love and the heart of a 
child. 


In the stage settings and film arts 
section the stage setting for “O- 
thelo” and “The Trial’ were dis- 
played. 


The current fine arts exhibition is 
sponsored by the Central Committee 
of the Korean Artists’ Union. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Since the beginning of this year 
the Central Committee of the Union 
o: Korean Composers has been hold- 
ing regular music evenings once a 
week. 

Every Friday evening a concert is 
held in the hall of the Comnosers’ 
Union. Sometimes the concert is 
given bv musical organizations or 
outstanding musicians and some- 
times it is record music. Music cri- 
tics give explanations. 

The first concert held on Januarv 
22 was attended by laree numbers 
of workers and writers. teachers, 
students. and soldiers in the citv. 
They heard Merited Artist Kim Ok 
Sung’s cantata “Along the Path the 
Fatherland and the Leader Indica- 
te,” and Shostakovich’s oratorio 
“The Sone of the Forest.” Beetho- 
ven’s “Moonlight Sonata” were 
plaved bv records. Kim Choi Won. 
music critic, gave an interpretation 
of the works. 

The second concert, mostlv na- 
tional music, was held on Januarv 
29. Merited Artist Kim Kwan Bo 
vresented “Tarvunge’” and “Hwang- 
hai Nanbonga.” both folk songs of 
the west provinces. 

The Central Committee of the 
Union of Korean Composers sends 
composers every month to factories, 
enterprises and local towns for the 
puroose of popularizing music app- 
reciation. 


POLISH ART TROUPE 
IN PYONGYANG 


On January 17 the Polish “Ma- 
zowsze” National Song and Dance 
Troupe gave its premiere at the 
Moranbonge Theatre in Pyongvang. 
On the first night, the performance 
was attended by a large number of 


workers, men of literature, art an 
the press and students. Before th 
performance began a welcome meet. 
ing for the troupe was held at whie 
Li Rak Un, Vice-Minister of Educa. 
tion and Culture, delivered a speect 
of welcome. A congratulatory flag 
from Pyongyang working peonk 
was oresented to the troupe at the 
meeting. 

Their programme opened with : 
performance of the “Polonaise”, 

A Polish popular song and dance 
“Lumberiack” fully demonstrated 
the heauty of the Polish national 
art. The nopvular song “Cuckoo” was 
sung in Korean. The deliohtful wo- 
men chorus “I Am Thinkino” and 
others, accompanied by Polish na 
tional instruments, won the hearts 
of the audiences with their beauti- 
ful melodies and fheir poetic and 
optimistic expression. 

Their repertoire included _ the 
chorus “Song of General Kim Il 
Sung” and a Korean girls chorus 
“At the Well” which were specially 
prepared for Korean audiences. And 
they were warmly applauded. Many 
encores were sung. 


The Polish “Mazowsze” National 
Song and Dance Troupe’s perfor: 
mances in. Pvongvang were a real 
success and the Korean public wel: 
comed the onvortunitv of eniovine 
the musie and dance of the fraternal 
Polish peovle. Every night the thea 
tre was filled to capacity. 


On the evening of January 2! 
Premier Kim I] Sune and_ other 
leaders of the Partv and the Gover 
ment attended the verformance 
After the performance Premier Kim 
11 Sung went up on the stage ' 
congratulate the members of the 
troupe. 

The performances given by the 
visiting artists were a precious gil! 
from the Polish veovle to Korea" 
people. Their visit has contributed 
greatly to the strenothening of fri- 
endship between the Korean 4! 
Polish peoples. 


a 
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“On Their Way Home” by Sun Woo Dam 


AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
KOREAN PAINTINGS 


“The Taidong River” 


“ wre A ALR 


se ae 


by Kim Yong Joon 


Classical painting “Drizzle” by Kyum Jai 
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